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CHAPTER IY. 
A BROKEN LIFE. 
ERALD WARBURTON did not leave London for Pembridge 


next day, or for several days afterwards. 
When Ambrose Murray learned that Gerald was the nephew of Jacob 


Lloyd, the man who had so befriended his daughter; and that Gerald’s 
mother was the Minna Lloyd whom he remembered, and who had been 
one of his wife’s dearest friends; he clung to him as a man who is being 
carried away by the tide will cling to the life-buoy which his hands have 
unexpectedly grasped. And, indeed, this man who, after having been 
closely shut up from the world for twenty years, found himself thrown 
again on the great stream of life, seemed as helpless and bewildered as 
some weak swimmer who contends in vain against the resistless tide 
that is fast carrying him away. He was more than bewildered—he 
was frightened by the vast whirlpool of London life in which he found 
himself such an infinitesimal atom. There had always been an element 
of weakness, of vacillation, in his character. He had always been one 
of those men who are inevitably crushed into the background in the 
great rush and struggle for life with which they are mixed up—men not 
lacking talent, but simply from want of energy and physique, and power 
of elbowing their way to the front, drifting year after year helplessly 
into the rear, seeing themselves distanced by younger and fleeter feet, 
and seeing the prizes that in the flush of youth seemed so close at 
hand and easy of attainment, receding hopelessly into the distance. 
Sometimes disappointment and bitterness of heart sour such men for 
ever ; sometimes they sink into mere dreamers and idealists, who console 
themselves for the buffets of the real world by living as much as pos- 
sible an inner life of their own, in which destiny is carved out by them 
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in accordance with their varying fancies, and in which they grasp—in 
imagination—whatever prizes please them best. 

If at twenty-five years of age Ambrose Murray had been ill-fitted to 
withstand the rubs of fortune, it was hardly to be expected that his 
armour should be stronger or his sword brighter after his twenty years 
of incarceration from the world. It was, indeed, evident from the first, 
both to Miss Bellamy and to Gerald, that he would have to be treated 
in many ways as it might be supposed to be necessary to treat a grown- 
up child. He had forgotten so much, and he had so much to learn! 
The march of events had left him so terribly in the rear, that it seemed 
doubtful whether he would ever be able to reach the world’s full stride 
again. 

Then, again, as time went on and they grew to know him better, a 
doubt would sometimes make itself felt both with Miss Bellamy and 
Gerald as to whether some shadow of the terrible affliction which had 
overclouded his mind for years did not linger there still. On ninety- 
nine topics out of a hundred he would talk as sanely and sensibly as 
anyone ; but the introduction of the hundredth would elicit from him 
some observation so bizarre, so outrageous, or, on the other hand, so 
childishly simple, that his hearers could only look at each other in dis- 
may, and change the conversation as quickly as possible. 

Ambrose Murray’s chief employment in prison since the recovery of 
his reason would seem to have been the cleaning and repairing of all 
the clocks and watches in the establishment. When a boy of twelve 
at home he had been able to take his father’s watch to pieces, clean it, 
and put it together again. The delicacy of the workmanship, and the 
exquisite adjustment of each part, with reference to the whole, had for 
him, even at that age, a fascination, a charm, that might have led him, 
step by step, into the highest walks of mechanics, had not a stern 
parental will decided for him that he was born to be a doctor. 

As a result. of his labours on the prison clocks and watches, Mr. 
Murray had contrived, little by little, to save up the sum of twelve 
pounds. Ten pounds of this amount he placed in the hands of Miss 
Bellamy the morning after his arrival in London, with a request that she 
would act as cashier for him in every way as far as the money would 
go, and that when it was exhausted she would not fail to let him know— 
although what he would have done in such a case to replenish his 
purse, it would have puzzled him tosay. Just then, however, no such 
consideration troubled his mind. In his best days he had not under- 
stood or troubled himself much about money matters, and nowadays 
ten pounds seemed amply sufficient to last him for an indefinite length 
of time. And it did last him a very long time, thanks to Miss Bellamy’s 
remarkable management ; for when, at the end of two months, he said 

~ to her, “I think the ten pounds must be getting rather low, Maria ”— 
he had always been in the habit of calling Miss Bellamy by her Christian 
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name—she only answered with a smile: ‘‘ That shows how little you 
know about money matters. There’s more than half of it left yet.” 
Ambrose Murray was quite content to think that it was so, and troubled 
himself no further about the matter. 

That first night Gerald took him to his own rooms ; but the question 
that had to be settled next morning was, where he should live for the 
future. In London he would undoubtedly be safer from pursuit and 
detection than in the country ; besides which, he wanted to be near Miss 
Bellamy. She was the one link that connected him with the past : away 
from her he would have felt as helpless as a being who had wandered 
by mistake on to the wrong planet. As it happened, there were two 
furnished rooms to be let in the next house to that in which Miss Bellamy 
lodged, and it was decided that there, for awhile at least, the fugitive 
should pitch his tent. It was highly necessary that he should both 
change his name and disguise himself to a certain extent—not tha; 
Murray himself would ever have thought of adopting any such pre- 
cautions, but would have gone about as openly and unsuspiciously as the 
freest man in England. That some pursuit would be attempted, that 
some effort would be made to re-arrest him, there could be no manner 
of doubt; and both to Miss Bellamy and Gerald it seemed quite evident 
that unless some few obvious precautions should be adopted, his where- 
abouts could not long remain unknown to the police. It was accordingly 
agreed that for the time being he should change his name from Murray to 
Greaves—that having been his wift’s maiden name ; and that he should 
pass as a cousin of Miss Bellamy, who had come to London to look after 
some property that was in chancery. The next thing to do was to 
reduce the length of his flowing white beard and of his long white hair. 
What was left was then dyed black—its normal colour—and this simple 
change was enough to disguise him beyond fear of recognition by any- 
one who had only seen him as he was when he first took off his hat and 
plaid in Miss Bellamy’s room. As he was still barely fifty years old, 
there was nothing incongruous about his black hair and beard; and 
when his sartorial needs had been duly attended to, the world saw him 
as a rather tall, frail-looking man, with a thin, scholar-like face, who 
stooped a little as he walked, and who seemed evermore intent on his 
own secret thoughts than concerned with anything that was passing 
around him. Not that the world, as exemplified by Ormond Square 
and its neighbourhood, ever saw much of him. He rarely stirred out of 
the house till dusk, and more frequently than not it was ten or eleven 
at night before he crossed the threshold, except when he went to see 
Miss Bellamy—which he did every day: but as he had only to step 
from one house into the next in order to do that, it could hardly be 
considered as going out. The noise and bustle of the streets distracted 
him—even daylight'itself, except when it came winnowed through the 

interstices of the venetian blinds, seemed distasteful to him. The 
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friendly silence of the long, dark, suburban streets, where were no gaudy 
shops or glaring gin-palaces, suited him best. There he could think his 
inmost thoughts and commune with his strange fancies in silence and 
peace. There he could feel sure that no keen eyes were prying into 
his, and trying to find therein some gleam, some lurking trace, of 
that terrible demon whose fingers had scorched his brain once already, 
and who stili, at times, seemed terribly near at hand, waiting—as in his 
childish days he believed ghosts used to wait for him—round some 
dark corner no great distance away, with his black cloak in his hands, 
ready to throw it over his victim’s head the moment he passed that 
way. 

After awhile both Gerald and Miss Bellamy were able to tell when 
this demon was haunting Murray’s steps more closely than common. 
At such times, when not conversing with others, he would talk inaudibly 
to himself for hours together, unless interrupted, his lips moving as 
though in earnest assertion, but no sound coming therefrom. At such 
times, when walking out, he would turn his head slowly from side to 
side, but without raising his eyes from the ground, as though in search 
of something. On the first occasion that Gerald noticed this pecu- 
liarity, they were walking together, and he said to him : ‘“‘ Have you lost 
something, Mr. Murray ?” 

Murray started, looked up, smiled, and pressed his companion’s arm 
more closely. ‘‘ Yes, I have lost something,” he said with a little sigh. 
“‘T don’t exactly know what it is—but it’s something. I shall find it 
again one of these days, I do not doubt.” His voice was full of pathos 
as he spoke. Gerald never mentioned the subject again. 


“‘Now that you are settled for some time to come, I presume that 
you will not be long before you break the news to Eleanor? You must 
remember that as yet she knows absolutely nothing.” So spoke Miss 
Bellamy to Ambrose Murray one evening across the tea-table. Gerald 
was also there. This was the first time that Eleanor’s name had been 
mentioned since Murray’s arrival, and Miss Bellamy could bear the 
father’s strange silence no longer. 

“Tt is not my intention to tell my daughter anything at present. 
Why should I?” said Murray. 

Miss Bellamy looked at him as though she could scarcely believe 
her ears. ‘‘ Why should you not?” she said. ‘It seems to me that 
one of the very first things you ought to do is to tell everything to your 
only child.” 

Murray stirred his tea slowly for a few moments before answering. 
“Eleanor is well and comfortable, I hope,” he said at last. 

“Quite well, and quite comfortable.” 

“ She is still living among her friends at Pembridge ?” 

“She is.” 
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“‘ And wants for nothing ?” 

** And wants for nothing, so far as I know.” 

“That is well. And she still believes that Jacob Lloyd was her 
father ?” 

“TI am not aware that anyone has undeceived her on that point.” 

“‘ Why should I be the first to undeceive her?” 

“Jacob Lloyd is dead. You are her father, and you are now a free 
man.” 

“Precisely so. I ama free man because I have broken my prison 
bonds. I ama free man who is liable to recapture at any moment. 
I am a free man to whose name the stain of murder still clings.” 

“‘ But Eleanor would never believe you to be guilty, as I have never 
believed you to be guilty.” 

“Possibly not. But why distress her by making her the recipient of 
so painful a revelation ? ” 

“She is your daughter, and she has a right to be told the truth.” 

“* As you say, she is my daughter, and perhaps she has a right to be 
told. But seeing that her ignorance has lasted for twenty years, it cannot 
matter greatly if she be kept in the same ignorance for a few weeks or 
afew months longer. That ultimately everything will be told her, I do 
not doubt; but not now—not till—till Overcome by some 
hidden emotion, he faltered, and was dumb. 

“Not till what, Ambrose?” said Miss Bellamy very gently. 

“ Not till I have proved my innocence to the world.” 

Miss Bellamy sighed, but said nothing. If Eleanor were not to be 
told her father’s story till his innocence should be proved, then would it 

remain untold for ever. 
' “Do not think,” resumed Ambrose Murray, “that I have not thought 
over, times without number, all that can be urged either for or against 
the telling of my story to Eleanor, and I have come to the conclusion 
that for a little while to come it had better remain untold.” 

“ And do you think, Ambrose, that after such a length of time there 
is any chance, however remote, of your being able to prove your 
innocence ? ” 

“T don’t know: I cannot tell. I can simply hope. The world is 
full of apparent wonders, and Providence works out its ends in a way 
that we cannot fathom. I know how vain and futile must seem to 
you the prospect of my ever being able to prove my innocence; but it 
is for that purpose, and that alone, that I am now here. Had I not 
been sustained by such a hope, I believe that I should not have cared 
to seek my freedom. Years since, the desire for freedom, for freedom’s 
own sake, burnt itself to a cinder in my heart by its very intensity. I 
came at last to cling to the narrow walls that had been my home forso 
long a time, as a limpet clings to its boulder on the beach, neither 
knowing nor caring for any horizon beyond its own few inches of rock 
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and sand. How is it possible for me tomake you comprehend what 
simple things may become dear to a man who has been cut off from the 
world asI have been? The pair of robins that I used to feed, the 
candy-tuft that grew outside my bedroom window, the head-warder’s 
motherless child, the laurel-walk in the garden, my box of tools—the 
source of so many happy hours: it was not without a pang of bitter 
anguish that I cast these behind me for ever, even though freedom itself 
was beckoning to me from the hill-tops ! 

“‘ But an inner voice seemed to urge me forward, a will superior to 
my own seemed to guide my footsteps. In saying this I may be merely 
the victim of self-delusion. My hopes and wishes in this matter may 
have no better foundation than a few incoherent dreams. Once already 
my mind has been like an empty room, that is open to every wind that 
blows ; and sometimes even now—Heaven help me !—I seem as if I 
had hardly strength enough to hold the door against the troop of demons 
that press and hustle to get in, and complain that I have dispossessed 
them of their home. But be this as it may, I am held and sustained 
by the hope of which I have spoken. It may prove to be nothing 
better than a broken reed; but till it is so proved, I will in no wise let 
it go: and till that time shall come, my daughter and I must remain to 
each other the strangers we have hitherto been.” 

“Have you no desire to see Eleanor—to kiss her—to clasp her to 
your heart ?” 

“Do not ask me!” he said with a sudden shrillness in his voice. 
Then in a moment he broke down utterly, and began to cry in a help- 
less, broken-hearted way that was very painful to see. 

Miss Bellamy went round to him and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Ambrose, forgive me!” she said, with tears in her eyes. “I 
did not think to hurt your feelings. I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am.” 

“Tt is I who am so foolishly weak,” he said ; “‘ but I shall be better 
in a minute or two.” He held out one of his hands. Miss Bellamy 
pressed it affectionately between both hers, and then went softly back 
to her seat. For a little while no one spoke. 

Ambrose Murray was the first to break the silence. ‘‘ Upwards of 
twenty years have gone by,” he said, “ since Paul Stilling was mur- 
dered one night at the Pelican Hotel, Tewkesbury, and the prospect of 
my being able to prove my innocence after such a lapse of time would 
to most people appear an utterly hopeless one ; and even to me, in my 
most sanguine moments the chances of success seem very faint and 
far away indeed. Still, it is for this hope alone that I now live.” 

‘‘ Has any fresh evidence been discovered since the trial?” asked 
Miss Bellamy; ‘“ anything tending to exculpate you and fix the crime on 
the real murderer ? ” 
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“So far as I know, nothing has been discovered. The case vir- 
tually came to an end with my condemnation. The world believed 
me to be guilty—no one cared to sift further into the matter, and I 
was left to my fate.” 

“We none of us believed you to be guilty,” said Miss Bellamy, 
with much earnestness. (“But the evidence was so terribly against 
you, and events followed each other so quickly, and we poor women 
were all so bewildered and heart-broken, that—that we felt as if we 
could do nothing.” 

“As you say, Maria—you could do nothing; and I have never 
wronged any of those who were my friends at that sad time by thinking 
that more could have been done for me than was done. What was 
wanted was time, and that the law would not grant: time, and a man 
of strong will, and clear brain, and then, perhaps, the mystery might 
have been fathomed.” 

“Then, what it is now requisite to do,” said Gerald, joining in the 
conversation for the first time, ‘‘is to reopen the case afresh ; to set to 
work on it, in fact, as if the murder had only been committed last 
week, instead of twenty years ago.” 

“That is precisely what I propose to do,” said Murray. 

‘And the first step is . 

“To find out whether Max Jacoby is living or dead.” 

“Max Jacoby!” said Miss Bellamy. ‘I have not heard that name 
for years ; but what a flood of painful reminiscences the mention of it 
recalls !” 

“Who was the man you speak of?” asked Gerald. 

“ He was the man who murdered Paul Stilling ! ” 

“You stare at me as if you believed me to be still mad,” he added, 
after a pause, addressing himself to Miss Bellamy ; ‘and you ask mein 
your thoughts, if you do not with your lips, what evidence I can bring 
to prove the truth of what I have just stated. My answer is, that I 
cannot adduce one tittle of evidence that would be considered worth 
a moment’s notice in a court of law: but not the less sure am I that 
he was the man.” 

Neither Gerald nor Miss Bellamy could help being impressed by 
his earnestness, however disposed they might be to think that nothing 
but disappointment could ever issue from it. 

“ Have you any clue by means of which it may be possible to trace 
the present whereabouts of this man, Max Jacoby?” asked Gerald 
presently. 

“T have no clue of any kind.” He said this, not despondently, but 
as cheerfully as though the point involved were of no consequence 
whatever. 

“ As you said just now, Gerald, we must go into the case ad initio,” 
he resumed. ‘I say we, because it may chance that now and then I 
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shall claim your assistance in the matter ; and should I have to do so, 
I know that I shall not claim it in vain.” 

*“‘ That you will not,” said Gerald warmly. ‘“ You may count on my 
poor services in any and every way.” 

“You must bear in mind,” said Miss Bellamy to Murray, “that 
Gerald has not such an intimate knowledge of the case as either you 
or Ihave. He has heard a bare outline of the facts from me ; but 
would it not be as well if you were to tell him the story in detail from 
your own point of view, and so enable him to judge for himself as to 
the mode in which he might be best able to assist you?” 

“You are right, Maria, as you always are,” said Murray. ‘‘ Gerald 
shall have the story. It will not take long to tell. As a narration of 
events, nothing could appear more clear, simple, and straightforward ; 
and yet, underneath it, there still lurks the foul mystery that poisoned 
my life—that condemned me to a horrible death—that broke my wife’s 
heart—and that made of me the wretched creature I am now!” 

He rested his head in his hand and was silent for a little while, 
calling up the memories of a bitter past. 

“ As you are no doubt already aware,” he began, “I was brought up, 
at my father’s request, to be a surgeon. I was in practice for myself, 
and had been married about two years, when my health, which had 
always been delicate, broke down. I was ordered to Malvern to try 
the hydropathic system, and there I stayed for four months, gathering 
strength daily. At length I found myself well enough to start for 
home. I had always been fond of walking, and on the present 
occasion I determined to shun the railways and do the entire distance 
on foot, going by easy stages so as not to over-fatigue myself. In pur- 
suance of this plan I got as faras Tewkesbury, where I had made up my 
mind to stay all night. But already I found I was doing myself more 
harm than good by walking, and it was evident that I should have to 
finish my journey by rail. I sought and found shelter for the night at 
the Pelican Hotel. My purse was not very heavy, and I joined the 
company in the coffee-room. The company in question consisted but 
of two individuals,—Paul Stilling, a young Englishman, and Max 
Jacoby, a Dutch or German Jew of about the same age as myself. 
Stilling was a tall, slim, handsome young fellow, with closely-cropped 
black hair and a thin silky moustache. He was junior partner in a 
firm of Birmingham jewellers, and it transpired that he was then on 
his way, with a parcel of valuable jewellery, to the house of a well- 
known nobleman, resident no great distance from Tewkesbury. There 
was about to be a wedding in the family, and he was taking a selection 
of goods from which sundry bridal presents were to be chosen. He 
had engaged a bed at the Pelican for that night, and had ordered a 
fly to be ready at ten next morning to take him forward to his destina- 
tion, Jacoby was a broad-built, resolute-looking man, with a thick 
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sandy beard and ear-rings. He was travelling for a firm of Sheffield 
cutlers. 

“The two men had been dining together, and the meal was just over 
when I entered the room. Stilling at once entered into conversation 
with me, but the German only sat and looked at us. After I had 
finished my steak I joined them over cigars and a bottle of port. 
The evening was chilly, and we all drew up close to the fire. Stilling 
had evidently been drinking earlier in the day, and his voluble tongue 
had been made more voluble still by his potations. He did not fail to 
tell us who and what he was, and the object of his visit to Tewkesbury ; 
in fact, he had the conversation pretty much to himself. I joined in 
occasionally, but Jacoby did little except smoke and turn his keen eyes 
from one to the other of us, interjecting now and then a gruff Nein or 
Ja when a point-blank question was put to him by the jeweller. 

“At length nothing would satisfy Stilling but showing us the 

wedding jewellery, on the beauty of which he descanted in glowing 
terms. So he ran upstairs as nimbly as a lamplighter, and presently 
came back, carrying a small, square leather case under his arm. ‘This 
case, when unlocked, was found to contain a small box, made of 
polished oak, clamped with silver, and having the initials P. S. outlined 
on the back with silver nails. The box was duly opened, and was 
found to be lined with purple velvet, and divided into compartments 
which were filled with jewels of various kinds. One after another 
Stilling lifted them tenderly out of their soft resting-place, in order that 
we might examine them. ‘They flashed and scintillated in the gaslight, 
and threw out a thousand brilliant rays. Happening to turn my head, 
I could not help being struck with the change in Jacoby. He had put 
down his cigar in order that he might examine the jewels more closely, 
and was at that moment holding in his hairy, muscular hands a neck- 
lace of magnificent brilliants. But his hands were trembling as he 
held it, and his face had taken a yellow tinge, and his forehead had 
become clammy, and he was biting his under lip; and while I was 
looking, he flashed across at Stilling a look which said plainly enough : 
‘To make these mine I would kill you and a thousand like you!’ 
That was how I read his look then; that is how I read it now. If ever 
there was murder in a man’s eyes, there was in Jacoby’s at that 
moment. 

“When the jewels had been sufficiently admired, they were put back 
into their resting-place and locked up. A little later we bade each 
other good-night, and went off to our several rooms. I had ordered 
an early breakfast, and I left Tewkesbury by the 7 a.m. train, having 
taken a ticket through to Bristol. By the time I reached Gloucester, 
however, I had changed my mind. The weather was brilliant, and 
I should not be looked for at home for several days. Why not go 
down Hereford way, and explore the scenery of the Wye, and by so 
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doing gratify a wish that dated back for several years? I accordingly 
quitted the Bristol train at Gloucester, and booked myself through by 
another line to Hereford, which place I reached late in the afternoon. 
I was sitting next morning in the coffee-room of the hotel, plodding 
through my breakfast, when the door was opened, and a heavy hand 
laid on my shoulder, and next moment I found myself arrested on a 
double charge of murder and robbery. Stilling had been found dead 
in his bed at the Pelican Hotel: his property had all disappeared, 
and I was accused of the double crime. 

“ But I must not weary you. At the very bottom of my travelling 
bag was found a bracelet set with turquoises and diamonds, that had 
been the property of Stilling. In the murdered man’s room was found 
a handkerchief marked with my initials, I had taken a railway ticket 
to Bristol, but had left the train at Gloucester, and had gone forward by 
another line in order to baffle pursuit—so they said. Taken in con- 
junction, these facts were enough to condemn any man, and they 
condemned me. Twelve men unanimously found me guilty, and the 
judge told me that he quite concurred in their verdict ; and then I 
saw the black cap put on, and heard my own death-sentence pronounced, 
and heard my wife’s wild shriek for mercy, where no mercy could be 
shown. Can you wonder that my brain gave way?” 

He paused. In the silence they heard the clocks strike twelve. 

“The same hand that put the bracelet into my bag put my hand- 
kerchief into the murdered man’s room. It was the hand of Jacoby! 
How 1 know that—how I feel so sure of it—I cannot explain to either 
of you, and if I could you would only smile at me. In this world much 
of our highest knowledge comes to us intuitively, and by intuition only 
do I know that it was Max Jacoby who compassed the death of Paul 
Stilling—but that suffices for me.” 

“Then your idea,” said Gerald, “is to find out whether this Max 
Jacoby is still alive?” 

“Tt is. And I want you, out of your knowledge of the world, to 
advise me as to the best mode of setting about this business.” 

“Tam going out of town to-morrow for a couple of days. I will 
think over very carefully all that you have said, and will make a point 
of seeing you immediately upon my return.” 

With this agreement they separated for the night, and early next 
morning Gerald set out for Pembridge. 

Miss Bellamy had not deemed it necessary to say anything to 
Ambrose Murray as to the fact of Eleanor still passing as Jacob Lloyd’s 
daughter, and still believing herself to be the heiress to his property. 
To have told him would only have unsettled his mind still further, and 
would have served no useful purpose. Besides which, Gerald’s visit to 
Pembridge was for the express purpose of seeing Mr. Kelvin, and of 
ascertaining from him why he had omitted to carry out the instructions 
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conveyed to him in the sealed packet. In a few days more at the 
most, Eleanor would learn that she was not the daughter of Jacob 
Lloyd, and not the heiress she believed herself to be. Meanwhile, it 
was better, as faras Ambrose Murray was concerned, that these matters 
should remain untold. 


CHAPTER V. 
GERALD AT PEMBRIDGE. 


THE mention of Matthew Kelvin’s name by Miss Bellamy touched a 
chord of recollection in the mind of Gerald Warburton, but some time 
elapsed before he could trace back in his memory to the particular 
occasion on which he had heard it last. He had been groping about for 
some time, when suddenly a single flash revealed to him everything that 
he was looking for. It showed him a country inn, in the Lake district, 
and two men, weather-bound by the unceasing rain, perforce dependent 
on each other for companionship and the practice of those minor 
social virtues which such an occasion should undoubtedly call forth. 
They meet as strangers meet under such circumstances, but by the 
end of the third day they seem to have known each other for years. 
Glad as they are on the fourth morning to find that the clouds have 
dispersed and that the hill-tops can be seen again, they do not part 
without a certain feeling of regret, or without a cordial grip of the 
hand and a hope that, unlikely as such a thing seems, they may one 
day meet again. One of those men is Matthew Kelvin, the other is 
Gerald Warburton. Kelvin, at parting, had given Gerald his address, 
and had begged of him that, should he ever find himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pembridge, he would not fail to look him up. Gerald, at 
the time, had no address to give. In fact, it was not as Gerald War- 
burton, but under the name of “ Jack Pomeroy,” that he had made 
Kelvin’s acquaintance. 

A year or two previously, in the course of one of his rare interviews 
with his father, the latter had said to Gerald : “ You are a disgrace to 
the name of Warburton!” “If that is the case, sir,” said Gerald, 
bitterly, ‘‘ I will disgrace it no longer.” 

When he next went out into the world, it was as John Pomeroy. His 
full name was Gerald John Warburton. So he took the John and 
tacked it to a name that had been common in his mother’s family for 
generations; and it was as Jack Pomeroy, a vagabondising young artist, 
rather out at elbows, as clever young men often are, but a decidedly 
amusing companion for a wet day, that he had made Kelvin’s ac- 
quaintance. 

“TI wonder whether he will know me again,” muttered Gerald to 
himself as he walked down the main street of Pembridge on his way to 
Mr. Kelvin’s office. ‘‘ There was a little about him that I liked, and a 
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great deal that I didn’t like. His joviality was merely on the surface ; 
it had no foundation in his disposition. It was a mere will-o’-the-wisp, 
flickering fitfully over the darker depths of his character. Me he 
tolerated as one tolerates a droll when tired of one’s own company, 
and has nothing more serious to do. For the time being he even made 
believe to be a Bohemian himself. It was a phase of character that he 
had rarely encountered before, and for forty-eight hours it fascinated 
him ; forty-eight hours later he would have turned his back on it and 
me with a sneer. 

“Tt is indeed a strange chance that has brought us together again 
after so long atime! I will tell him neither my name nor my errand 
for a little while. I will go to him as the Jack Pomeroy in whose 
society he once spent three days of bad weather. I will even pretend 
to be hard up, and to stand in need of a helping-hand. Probably he 
will order me out of the office; perchance he will ask me to dinner 
and put a sovereign into my hand at parting. It will be time enough 
to tell him my real business after I have put him to the test. Besides 
which, by concealing my identity for a little while, I may perhaps be 
able to glean some information as to his reason for keeping back for so 
long a time the contents of the sealed packet from Eleanor.” It was 
in pursuance of this idea that Gerald had put on forthe nonce an older 
suit of clothes than common, and had locked up in his portmanteau 
alt the hotel his watch and chain, and scarf-pin. He found Kelvin’s 
office in due course, and made his way into the entrance-hall, and was 
there received by Mr. Piper. 

That young gentleman was what he himself would have called “down 
in the dumps.” The obligations of gentility extend from the highesc 
stratum of society to the lowest, and Mr. Piper felt that this morning 
he had lost caste in the eyes of Mr. Hammond—his guide, philosopher, 
and—in a far-off, Olympian kind of way—his friend. Mr. Hammond, 
walking down a by-street on his way to business, had come suddenly 
on Pod, who, in company with several other youths, was scraping with 
a knife the sweet interstices of an empty sugar-cask that was standing 
on the pavement in front of a grocer’s shop. Unseen till he laid his 
gloved hand on Pod’s shoulder, Mr. Hammond had said to him: 
“ Here’s a penny for you, Piper, to buy some sweetmeats with, but do, 
for goodness’ sake, leave the sugar-cask alone.” And so, with a smile 
and a sneer, had gone daintily on his way. Pod felt as if he could 
have bitten his head off, had such an anatomical feat been at all 
possible. He would not have cared half so much had he heen seen by 
anyone else—even by Kelvin himself. But to have been seen thus 
ignominiously engaged by the elegant, the scented, the fastidious Mr. 
Hammond! Besides which, this was not the first occasion on which 
Mr. Hammond had found him engaged in a pursuit derogatory to that 
assumption of manhood and gentility which it was the secret ambition 
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of his life to maintain in the eyes of his patron. On his way home, 
one evening, Pod had been overtaken by a temptation which he found 
it impossible to resist. The temptation on this occasion took the 
shape of marbles. Pod had fallen in with three or four of his old 
schoolmates engaged in a game of knuckle-down, and fired by the 
recollection of his prowess in olden days, had for once flung gentility 
to the winds. Carefully depositing in a corner his chimney-pot hat, 
for the next ten minutes he was a boy again. ‘This time, also, it was 
Mr. Hammond’s voice which recalled him to a consideration of how 
far he had forgotten himself. ‘“* Well done, Piper,” he said, as he came 
suddenly round the corner. ‘With practice and perseverance you 
will make a tolerable player. By-the-by, I promised to buy you 
something on your birthday. What shall it be? A hoop, or a kite, 
or a pretty coloured ball that you and the baby can amuse yourselves 
with in wet weather?” This had been very galling to Pod, especially 
when said kefore his schoolmates ; and now, to-day, he had given Mr. 
Hammond an opportunity of sneering at him for the second time. 
This Mr. Hammond was Matthew Kelvin’s one articled pupil. 
Attracted by Pod’s shrewdness and keen common sense, he had 
“taken him in hand,” as he himself phrased it; although whether such 
taking in hand would ultimately prove beneficial to Pod, seemed some- 
what doubtful at present. Mr. Hammond found Pod useful as a go- 
between in his love-affairs. He was engaged to a young lady against 
the wishes of her friends. Any letters sent by him through the post 
were intercepted, and it was only by trusting to Pod’s skill and diplo- 
macy as a messenger that he could contrive to communicate with her 
at all. In such acase as this, Pod might be trusted implicitly, and 
Hammond knew it. He was rewarded chiefly with cigars, and now 
and then with an odd half-crown, or a pair of soiled lavender kid 
gloves ; which latter articles, when cleaned, looked almost as good as 
new, and although somewhat large, created quite a sensation among 
Pod’s friends and acquaintances, when worn by him on his evening 
stroll along the Ladies’ Walk. Then Mr. Hammond had made Pod a 
present of an old silver-mounted meerschaum, which, although he 
found it somewhat full-flavoured at present, he would doubtless be 
able to smoke with comfort when he should have practised on it for 
five or six months longer. 

But far beyond any pecuniary reward was to be counted the happi- 
ness of being in Mr. Hammond’s confidence, and the inestimable boon 
of his society. Since Mr. Hammond had taken him by the hand, Pod 
felt himself to be quite a different sort of person: he had, as it were, 
emerged from the grub into the butterfly. The world and he were on 
altogether different terms from what they had. been on twelve months 
ago. A year ago, for instance, he would not have thought of wearing 
a chimney-pot hat, or of wearing stand-up paper collars of the same 
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shape as Mr. Hammond’s; or of carrying a slim silk umbrella to and 
from business. To be sure, the umbrella, however elegant and even 
useful it might seem when folded tightly up, was in reality so worn and 
dilapidated as to be quite incapable of being opened: but as this was a 
secret known to Pod alone, it did not matter greatly. Then it was 
surely a brilliant stroke of inventiveness to allow himself to be seldom 
seen in the town without a Z7mes newspaper under his arm—generally 
three or four days old: but that was of no consequence. To be so seen 
seemed to add a foot to his stature, and it is impossible to say how 
much to his consequence. 

But with all his boyish ways, Pod was a good son to his mother—a 
poor hard-working widow with a large family, of whom Pod was the 
eldest. He did his best to help her in every way, and would nurse the 
baby for hours together when he got home of an evening. He was not 
unmindful that his education had been a poor one, and three evenings 
a week he attended a night school, where he laid a tolerable foundation 
both of French and Latin: but of this he said nothing to Mr. Ham- 
mond. Neither did he say anything of the numerous books he was 
in the habit of obtaining from the town library, and over which he 
would pore of a night long after everyone else in the house was fast 
asleep. 

Gerald Warburton was duly ushered by Pod into the private office. 
“Tf you can wait a minute or two, Mr. Kelvin won’t be long,” he said, 
as he handed Gerald a chair and a newspaper. Five minutes later, 
Matthew Kelvin opened the door and walked in. Gerald rose as he 
entered, smiled, and held out his hand. For a moment or two Kelvin 
was evidently at a loss. 

“‘T seem to know your face,” he said, “and yet you must excuse me 
if for the moment I fail to recollect where I have seen it before.” 

“Don’t you recollect Jack Pomeroy and the ‘Jolly Anglers’ at 
Grasmere ?” 

“‘ Of course—of course!” Shaking him by the hand. “ How memory 
fails as one grows older! But sit down and tell me how you have 
been getting on all this long time.” 

‘Oh, with the proverbial luck of the rolling stone,” said Gerald, as 
he resumed his seat. 

Kelvin by this time had been able to note his visitor’s appearance— 
to note that his clothes, although originally well-made, were now worn 
and shabby: and Kelvin never liked a man who did not dress well; 
to note that there was not a single item of jewellery visible, that his 
scarf was without a pin, and his pocket minus a watch, and that 
altogether there was a decidedly impecunious look about his unwelcome 
Bohemian acquaintance. In Kelvin’s estimation, a man who could 
not afford to carry a gold watch was hardly worth knowing. He 
elevated his eyebrows, and felt sure in his own mind that before ten 
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minutes were over he should be called upon to disburse five guineas. 
“That’s the worst of making chance travelling acquaintances,” he said 
to himself. ‘They are sure to turn up at some future date and want 
you to do something for them. So many people want you to do some- 
thing for them !” 

“ Not quite made your fortune, then ?” he said aloud. 

Gerald’s only answer was an expressive shrug of the shoulders. 

“When I saw you last you talked about going to the Antipodes. 
What has brought you back again?” 

“ Partly that lack of pence with which all really great men are 
afflicted, and partly a little private business which required my presence 
at home.” 

“You are a born Bohemian, Pomeroy—one of those incorrigibles on 
whom argument and advice alike are thrown away.” 

“Utterly thrown away—utterly : and I glory in the confession.” 

“ And what are your prospects for the future ?” 

“T am happy to say that I have no prospects in particular. Never 
had such things in my life.” 

“ Nor any present necessities ?” 

“Ah! now you touch me on a tender point.” 

“How can I be of service to you? Is there anything I can do for 
you in a modest way ?” 

“‘Well—you may invite me to dinner if you like.” 

“‘ That I’ll do willingly. I suppose if the dinner were supplemented 
with an offer of a five-pound note you would not feel offended.” 

“ Offended ! Not a bit of it,” said Gerald with a laugh. “ But remem- 
ber this, Kelvin—I have not asked you for money.” 

‘Oh, I fully appreciate your delicacy of feeling,” answered Kelvin, 
not without a sneer. ‘‘ Well—we dine at six sharp. No company, 
only my mother and my cousin.” 

Gerald rose and took up his hat. “I suppose you would find it 
somewhat difficult,” said Kelvin, “ after vagabondising about the world 
for so long a time, to settle down to any quiet steady employment : too 
monotonous and that sort of thing—eh ?” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” said Gerald. “ Certainly liberty 
is sweet, and it is pleasant to be one’s own master. Besides which, as 
yet I have given no hostages to fortune, and having only my own un- 
worthy self to look after, I daresay that I should find it. difficult to 
settle down into a steady, sober, tax-paying citizen, who sits on a stool 
from one year’s end to another, and who knows the amount of his income 
toapenny. No, Iam afraid that I should find such a life slightly tedious.” 

Kelvin laughed. ‘‘ Why don’t you go in for marrying an heiress?” he 
said. 

“You talk, mon ami!—talk as if heiresses were as plentiful as black- 
berries.” 
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“TJ don’t think your heiress is a difficult fish to catch, especially by 
such a clever angler as I do not doubt that you are. But then you must 
make up your mind to be indifferent to good looks, and good breeding, 
and a few other simple et ceteras.” 

“Ah! there’s the rub.” 

‘But do you mean to say that the idea of marrying for money is one 
that you have never turned over in your mind ?” 

“I can’t say that exactly, but my ideas on the point have been very 
hazy ones indeed: quite nebulous, I assure you: nothing solid or tan- 
gible about them.” 

“‘ Nebulosity of ideas is a very bad thing in anybody. ‘The sooner 
you bring them down from the clouds and condense them into a practi- 
cal shape the better. First catch—not your hare, but your heiress ; 
then bring all your powers of fascination to bear upon her, and 


” 


then —— 
‘“‘ My powers of fascination, indeed! You talk of me as if I were a 


rattlesnake.” 

Again Kelvin laughed, then recollecting an appointment, he looked 
at his watch. ‘‘ Well, don’t forget to be here at six sharp,” he said: and 
with that Gerald went. 

“A dinner, a five-pound note, and exit Jack Pomeroy: that is what 
Kelvin means,” said Gerald to himself. ‘“ Well—he might have treated 
me worse than that. Ill not tell him who I really am till the last 
minute. I wonder what his motive can be for keeping back the informa- 
tion from Eleanor? But I suppose I shall know all about it by to- 
morrow at this time.” 

Gerald passed a by no means unpleasant evening. Neither Mrs. Kel- 
vin nor Olive had ever been further from home than Paris. They were 
eager in their questions about the different strange places which Gerald 
had visited on his travels, and he was by no means loth to gratify their 
curiosity. What pleased Kelvin most was to see his mother so lively 
and full of spirits. 

“‘Give me a look in at the office about eleven to-morrow,” he said 
to Gerald as they parted at the door. 

Half an hour later, Kelvin received a telegram which necessitated his 
starting for Scotiand by the 7 a.m. train next morning. He was down 
betimes to breakfast ; but early as it was, Olive was there before him, 
waiting to pour out his tea and attend to all his little wants. ‘TI shall 
not be able to see Pomeroy,” he said. ‘‘ You can explain to him how 
I have been called away, and tell him that if he will leave his address 
I will write to him on my return.” 

‘“‘ Have you any idea of doing something for him?” asked Olive. 

‘My idea is to send him a five-pound note and have done with 
him.” 

“You were mentioning, the other day, that Sir Thomas Dudgeon 
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was in want of an ananuensis and secretary. It seems to me that Mr. 
Pomeroy would be just the man for such a position.” 

“Oh, he’s got ability enough for such a berth, I daresay. But, in 
the first place, I believe the fellow is too much of a Bohemian ever to 
settle down steadily to anything; and, in the second place, I know 
nothing about either himself or his antecedents. How would it be 
possible for me to recommend a man to Sir Thomas respecting whom 
I know nothing ?” 

‘“‘ However much of a Bohemian, as you call it, Mr. Pomeroy may 
have been, he has both the manners and education of a gentleman ; and 
I daresay that he would be able to satisfy you as to his respectability. 
Aunt was quite taken with him last evening, and when I went into her 
room this morning she desired me to tell you that she would take it as 
a kindness to herself if you would interest yourself for Mr. Pomeroy 
in whatever way you might think would benefit him most.” 

“Of course, if I thought it would please my mother, I might stretch 
a point in his favour, though really “s 

‘Tt would please my aunt greatly if you would do so. It struck me 
that this situation at Sir Thomas Dudgeon’s would be just the thing for 
Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“ But, really, I don’t at all see how I can recommend a man about 
whom I know nothing.” 

“ You are going away; Mr. Pomeroy is to call here at eleven ; let 
me see him in your place, and if he can satisfy me as to the respect- 
ability of himself and his connections, may I promise him the situation 
in your name?” 

“ Really, Olive, you seem very much interested in this man.” 

“ T am interested in him, Matthew.” 

“Take care that your interest in him does not deepen into some- 
thing far more dangerous ; take care that you don’t lose your heart to 
him.” 

Olive’s colourless cheek flushed for a moment, but she answered 
quite calmly: “Your warning on that point is quite unnecessary, 
Matthew. But you have not answered my question.” 

Kelvin looked at his watch and then rose hurriedly. It was later 
than he had thought. He had barely time to catch his train. 

“ Do as you like about it,” he said, not without a touch of irritation 
in his voice. ‘ When my mother and you lay your heads together and 
conspire against me, I know that I may as well give in at once. 
Mind you, I don’t think this fellow is worth half the trouble that you 
two women are taking about him.” 

“ Blind—blind as ever!” muttered Olive to herself as she stood at 
the window and watched Kelvin hurrying down the street in the direction 
of the station. ‘A woman of my own age and any brains at all would 
detect my motive at once, but a man can rarely see beyond his nose.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“THAT’S THE MAN!” 


As already explained, Mr. Piper had a tiny glass-fronted office, or 
rather den, all to himself, at the far end of the passage which led from 
the main entrance to Matthew Kelvin’s premises. In the wall that 
divided the sanctum of Mr. Piper from that of his employer, was a 
small window of ground glass, which had originally been intended as a 
means of communication between one office and the other. Of late 
years, however, it had never been so used, Mr. Kelvin having adopted 
the modern invention of India-rubber tubes as the readiest and most 
convenient method of making known his wishes either to Mr. Piper or 
to the clerks in the general office. Since the little window had fallen 
into disuse, a thick green curtain had been hung across it, in order that 
the privacy of Kelvin’s office might be still further secured ; but, as it 
so happened, the object in view came at last to be defeated through 
this very precaution. One cold morning, Mr. Piper, while sparring at 
an imaginary opponent in order to keep up the circulation of his system, 
sent his elbow incautiously through one of the panes of the little 
window. ‘There was no great harm done: a shilling or two would pay 
for the damage ; but, for all that, Pod thought it best not to let Mr. 
Kelvin know of the accident. He knew that Kelvin was going out ot 
town in the course of a few days, and he would take that opportunity ot 
having the window mended at his own expense. Meanwhile, the curtain 
would effectually hide what had happened from his employer’s notice. 

In thus making his calculations, there was, however, one point which, 
to give Pod his due, had altogether escaped his notice. So long as the 
broken window remained unmended, the privacy of Kelvin’s office was 
altogether gone. Pod had only to put his ear to the fractured pane in 
order to hear every word that was spoken in the other room. There 
was nothing but the curtain between him and the speakers. Pod, as a 
rule, would not have thought it worth his while to listen—would 
not have condescended to listen; but happening one day acci- 
dentally to overhear a few words of a certain conversation, he was 
induced to listen more attentively, and the result was that he quietly 
reached his pencil and note-book and took down the whole of the con- 
versation in shorthand. “If I don’t spoil their little game, my name’s 
not Pod Piper !” he said to himself with an air of energy as he shut up 
his note-book. ‘The pair of cowardly vipers !” 

The conversation stenographed by Mr. Piper, and denounced by 
him in such emphatic terms, was that which took place between Olive 
Deane and Gerald Warburton on the forenoon of the day foilowing the 
visit of the latter to Kelvin’s house. When Gerald called at eleven 
o’clock he was told that the lawyer had been suddenly summoned 
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away, but that Miss Deane was desirous of speaking to him. Inwardly 
wondering what Miss Deane could have to say to him, he sat down, 
but was not kept long waiting. Pod went to tell her that Mr. Pomeroy 
was there, and Olive came at once. 

‘*My cousin has been called from home quite unexpectedly,” she 
said; ‘and he asked me to see you in his stead.” 

“‘He could not have chosen a ‘s 

**No compliments, if you please, Mr. Pomeroy. I think that neither 
you norI care greatly for that sort of thing. Besides, I am here to 
discuss a matter of business with you. Pray pardon the questicn, but 
are my cousin and I right in assuming that if some situation could be 
found for you, the duties of which would not be onerous, which would 
bring you into contact with ‘good’ people, and which might open up for 
you a channel to something far better in the future, you would not be 
unwilling, after due consideration, to accept it?” 

Gerald hesitated. With the knowledge that ten thousand pounds 
would fall into his pocket in the course of a few days, he might well 
pause before answering such a question. 

“Really, Miss Deane, you quite take me by surprise. I have led a 
vagabond existence for so many years that the idea of a situation of 
any kind that would at all cramp that freedom of action to which I have 
been so long used, and which has become so sweet to me, could not but 
be somewhat distasteful. Still, if I ever do intend to settle down into 
a respectable member of the community, it is quite time I began to 
think of doing so, and the picture just drawn by you is not without its 
allurements. You will not, therefore, I hope, think me presumptuous 
if I ask you to favour me with a few more particulars.” 

*T will be quite candid in the matter with you,” said Olive. “The 
situation to which I refer is that of amanuensis and secretary to Sir 
Thomas Dudgeon, the newly-elected member for Pembridge. My 
cousin has the management of Sir Thomas’s affairs, and has been 
asked to find some one suitable for the situation in question.” 

Gerald was at a loss what to say. The mention of Sir Thomas’s 
name at once brought to his mind what Miss Bellamy had told him— 
how Eleanor Lloyd had been taken up by Lady Dudgeon, was now 
living with the family, and was to go to London with them when they 
moved there for the season. But how would all that be when Miss 
Lloyd should be proved to be penniless ? 

‘“‘You hesitate,” said Olive after a few moments. “ You hardly 
know whether to say Yes or No.” 

“ You are right—I don’t,” said Gerald frankly. “At the same time, 
my warmest thanks are due to you and Mr. Kelvin for thinking of me 
in the way you have.” 

“Take time to think over what I have said. Don’t give me an 
answer now: Suppose you either call and see me, or let me have a 
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line from you by to-morrow morning. Or shall you want a still longer 
time before making up your mind?” 

“Thanks,” said Gerald with a laugh ; “ but till to-morrow will be 
quite long enough.” 

“Matthew mentioned something to me of the conversation that 
passed between you and him,” said Olive with a smile. ‘ He told me 
of his suggestion that you should elevate your fortunes by marrying an 
heiress.” 

“It was very unfair on Kelvin’s part to tell tales out of school.” 

“‘ But seriously, why should you not marry an heiress ?” 

“Seriously, I know of no reason why I should not, except this— 
that all the ladies with whom I have the happiness of being acquainted 
are very little better off than myself.” 

“Should you agree to become Sir Thomas Dudgeon’s secretary, you 
will have an opportunity while under his roof of ingratiating yourself 
with a veritable heiress.” 

“Come, come—the plot is thickening fast,” said Gerald, and he 
hitched his chair a little nearer Miss Deane. 

“Yes, a veritable heiress, young and charming into the bargain, 
and one whose affections, I have every reason to believe, are totally 
disengaged.” 

“Pardon me for saying so,” said Gerald, “but it seems highly 
improbable to me that any relative of Sir Thomas Dudgeon would 
condescend to look upon that gentleman's secretary in the light of a 
suitor for her hand.” 

“‘ The lady in question is no relative of Sir Thomas: she is merely 
a visitor under his roof; but a visitor who will probably stay there till 
a husband shall take her away to a home of her own. Why should 
not you be that husband, Mr. Pomeroy ?” 

“Why not, indeed! But would it be a breach of confidence if you 
were to tell me the lady’s name?” 

‘It would be no breach of confidence,” said Olive, ‘“ although it was 
not my intention to reveal to you the lady’s name at present. How- 
ever, having been frank with you so far, I may as well continue to be 
so. The lady to whom I refer is Miss Eleanor Lloyd, of course a 
perfect stranger to you. Her father died a few months ago and left 
her twenty thousand pounds.” 

All Gerald’s self-control was needed to keep him from betraying 
himself to the pair of keen eyes that were fixed so steadily on him. 
He turned his head away and affected to be deeply considering the 
words he had just heard. He wanted time to recover himself. 

Up to a few moments ago, not the slightest suspicion had entered 
his mind that the offer which Kelvin had made him through Miss Deane 
had sprung from anything but a feeling of genuine friendship on the 
lawyer’s part ; and even when Olive had propounded her theory that he 
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ought to recoup his fortunes by marrying an heiress, he had looked 
upon it as so much quiet chaff on her part, never thinking that any 
serious meaning was attached to her words. But the mention of 
Eleanor Lloyd’s name had. changed all this. Suddenly he seemed to 
see a pitfall at his feet. His mind, ever active in moments of emergency, 
at once whispered certain questions to him, not one of which he could 
answer to his own satisfaction. What object had Kelvin in view in 
offering [to procure for a man whom he knew only as a nameless 
adventurer a situation of trust and responsibility in the house of such 
a man as SirjThomas Dudgeon? What object had Olive Deane in 
view in trying to persuade this same nameless adventurer to make love 
to and win the hand of Eleanor Lloyd? Was it with Kelvin’s know- 
ledge and sanction that Miss Deane was thus trying to persuade him? 
or was she doing it merely in furtherance of some hidden scheme of 
her own? Was Miss Deane aware, as Kelvin undoubtedly was, that 
Eleanor was not the heiress people believed her to be, nor arly 
relation of Jacob Lloyd; and if so, what could her object possibly be 
in trying to bring Jack Pomeroy and Miss Lloyd together? Finally, 
came the oft-recurring questions: Why had not Kelvin written to him 
as Gerald Warburton, the real heir; and why had he neglected to 
reveal the contents of the sealed packet to Eleanor? There seemed to 
be something under the surface that at present he could in no wise 
fathom. He could not rid his mind of the suspicion that there was 
some hidden link of connection between the concealment of the sealed 
packet by Kelvin and the evident desire of Olive Deane that he should 
win Eleanor for his wife. And yet how could there be any such link 
of connection? In any case, he would meet stratagem with stratagem. 
It should be a case of diamond cut diamond. He would still be Jack 
Pomeroy to them, and would seem, for a little while at least, to fall in 
with all their views and wishes. 

‘Really, Miss Deane,” he said at last, “you have piqued my 
curiosity in the strangest possible way. I hard'y know in what terms 
to answer you. The position of this Miss Lloyd, who is so far above 
me in the social scale, would seem to render utterly absurd and 
Quixotic on my part any advances that I might make with the view of 
ultimately winning her hand.” 

“Of course, if you are lacking in boldness and audacity,” said Miss 
Deane, with the faintest possible sneer, ‘‘ those are qualities which no 
one can lend you for the occasion, and the sooner we bring our inter- 
view to an end the. better. But if it is simply means—that you are 
short of funds for carrying on the campaign, you need be under no 
apprehension on that score. Pardon me for speaking so plainly, but 
my cousin gave me to understand that you were not one of the richest 
of individuals: he insinuated, in fact, that you were almost penniless.’» 

“ Not for the first time in my life, Miss Deane—in fact, I rather like 
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being penniless: it keeps the circle of one’s friends and acquaintances 
so limited and select.” 

“To begin with—my cousin Matthew must lend you fifty pounds.” 

“Fifty pounds! I like the first item of your programme vastly.” 

“The first necessity in your case is that you should have the dress 
and appearance of a gentleman.” 

“T quite agree with you, Miss Deane. We owe much to our tailor—in 
the way of gratitude.” 

“T have said nothing to you respecting your friends and connections. 
I have assumed all along that you would be able to satisfy Sir Thomas 
on those points, should he ever choose to question you respecting 
them—which I don’t for one moment think that he will do.” 

“On the points you speak of, I do not doubt that I could satisfy : 
either Sir Thomas Dudgeon or anyone else.” 

‘Such being the case, and with the manners, dress, and appearance 
of a gentleman, it seems to me that you would have the campaign 
almost entirely in your own hands. You would be under the same roof 
with Miss Lloyd—an inestimable advantage in your case. You would 
be in the habit of seeing her daily, and might make yourself agreeable to 
her in many ways. Under such circumstances, where would be the 
harm if, now and then, you were to hint vaguely at your expectations— 
at your rich relations—at your fashionable friends? Neither would 
you altogether omit an occasional mention of your undergraduate days 
at Cambridge, nor of your travels abroad.” 

“My dear Miss Deane, you might safely leave all the delicate little 
details, all the nuances of the picture, to me.” 

“T am quite sure of that. Miss Lloyd is nothing but a simple, 
country-bred girl: you are a man of the world, Voila tout.” 

Gerald rose. 

“‘T may just mention this,” said Olive: ‘‘ Miss Lloyd being over 
age, she is entirely her own mistress, and can give her hand, and her 
twenty thousand pounds with it, to the man she likes best, and no one 
has the right or power to say her nay.” 

“‘ Kelvin himself could not have stated the case more clearly 

“You will let me hear from you, Mr. Pomeroy, by to-morrow morn- 
ing at the latest ?” 

“There will be no need for you to wait till to-morrow morning, Miss 
Deane.” 

“ Does that mean that you have made up your mind. already ?” 

“It does.” 

“ And the answer is ad 

‘“‘ The answer is, that if Matthew Kelvin can obtain this situation for 
me, I will gladly accept it. To tell the truth, I am somewhat tired of 
the nomadic sort of life that I have been leading since I was quite a 
lad. I think I am sufficiently tamed to settle quietly down to work— 
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provided there is not too much of it, and I am allowed to have pretty 
much my own way.” 

** Any person who chooses to assert himself, can have his own way 
with Sir Thomas Dudgeon. I am glad that you have decided to accept 
the position. I feel quite sure that you will have no cause to regret 
doing so.” 

“Tt is you who have persuaded me. I feel sure that Kelvin would 
not have succeeded as you have.” 

“ Don’t forget what I have told you about Miss Lloyd.” 

“T am not at all likely to do so. Iam all anxiety to see her.” 

“ When do you go back to town ?” 

“This afternoon, by the five o’clock express.” 

“You will leave me an address before you go, by means of which 
my cousin can communicate with you. You may expect to hear from 
him in a week at the latest.” 

Gerald pencilled down the address of a London friend, to which 
any letters for him might be sent. A few minutes later he took his 
leave. 

This conversation it was that Mr. Piper thought it worth his while to 
take down in shorthand. 

“My cousin Matthew’s revenge shall be worthy of the name,” said 
Olive to herself, as soon as she was alone. “ Let this Eleanor Lloyd 
but engage herself to Pomeroy—let her marry him if she will—and 
on the day that Matthew tells her the secret of her birth, he can tell 
her also that the man to whom she has given her heart is but a sorry 
impostor, whose sole object in marrying her was to obtain possession 
of that money which is hers no longer. When that day comes, 
may I be there to see! Her proud beauty shall be humiliated to 
the dust.” 

When Gerald got back to London, he told Miss Bellamy everything 
that had happened. She quite concurred with him that it looked very 
much as if some strange conspiracy were afoot; but what the nature 
and objects of it might be they were altogether at a loss to imagine. 
In any case, it could do no harm for Gerald to retain his incognito for 
a little while longer. 

A few days later, Gerald received by post a bank-note for fifty 
pounds, with Miss Deane’s compliments. Mr. Kelvin had not yet got 
back home, she wrote, but would doubtless communicate with Mr. 
Pomeroy immediately after his return. Mr. Pomeroy pinned one note 

to the other, and having sealed them up in an envelope, ke put them 
carefully away in his writing-desk. 

A day or two later, Ambrose Murray called upon him at his rooms. 
“If you have nothing better to do,” he said, “ I wish you would give 
up the day to me. I want to visit my wife’s grave. She lies among 
some of her own people in a little country churchyard, about a couple 
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of miles from Welwyn. To me such a journey seems quite a formidable 
undertaking, and I want you, if you will, to go with me.” 

Gerald at once assented. They took the train from King’s Cross to 
Welwyn, and then walked the remainder of the distance. When the 
churchyard was found, Gerald left Mr. Murray to himself for half an 
hour. It was still broad daylight whcn they got back to the station. 
They were pacing the platform slowly, waiting for their train, when the 
up express came rushing past at the rate of forty miles an hour. They 
stood for a moment to watch it. Suddenly Ambrose Murray gripped 
his companion by the arm. “Look! look!” he cried. ‘ That’s the 
man! As [I live, that’s the face of Max Jacoby!” 

Gerald looked, but already the train had gone too far to allow him 
to distinguish any particular face. 

“ But after twenty years?” said Gerald. 

“‘T should know him at the end of a thousand years!” exclaimed 
Murray, his whole frame trembling with excitement. ‘Max Jacoby 
is still among the living. The next thing to do is to find him.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


ONLY A CHILD. 


JUST a picture of somebody’s child— 
Sweet face set in its golden hair, 

Violet eyes, and cheeks of rose, 
Rounded chin, with a dimple there ; 


Tender eyes where the shadows sleep, 
Lit from within by a secret ray ; 
Tender eyes that will shine like stars 
When love and womanhood come this way; 


Scarlet lips with a story to tell— 
Blessed be he who shall find it out ! 
Who shall learn the eyes’ deep secret well, 
And read the heart with never a doubt. 


Then you will tremble, scarlet lips ; 
Then you will crimson, loveliest cheeks ; 
Eyes will brighten and blushes will burn 
When the one true lover bends and speaks. 


But she’s only a child now, as you see, 

Only a child in her careless grace ; 
When love and womanhood come this way 
Will anything sadden the flower-like face ? 





























MARGARET RYMER. 


HEY had gone through the snow to evening service at North 

Crabb, the Squire, Mrs. Todhetley, and Tod, leaving me at 

home with one of my splitting headaches. Thomas had come in to 

ask if I would have the lamp, but I told him I would rather be without 

it. So there I sat on alone, beside the fire, listening to Hannah 

putting the children to bed upstairs, and looking sleepily out at the 
snowy landscape. 

As the fire became dim, sending the room into gloom, the light 
outside grew stronger. The moon was high; clear and bright as 
crystal : what with that, and the perfectly white snow that lay on every- 
thing, the night seemed nearly as light as day. The grass plat outside 
was a smooth white plain, the clustering shrubs beyond it being also 
white. 

The room grew darker, the landscape lighter. Asleep, in another 
minute, I should inevitably have been, but for a circumstance that 
suddenly arose. Allin a moment—I saw not how or whence it came 
—a dark figure appeared on the grass plat, close before the bank of 
shrubs, right in front of me; the figure of a man, wrapped in a big 
great-coat. He was standing still and gazing fixedly at the house. 
Gazing, as it seemed (though that was impossible) at me. I was wide 
awake at once and sitting bolt upright in the chair. 

Yes, there could be no mistake ; and it was no delusion. The man 
was a tall man, strong and bony, with a mass of hair on his face. 
What could he want? Was it a robber reconnoitring the premises ; 
peering and peeping to ascertain whether all the world was at church 
before he broke in to rifle the house ? 

No one, void of such an experience, can imagine how dark he 
looked, standing there, amid the whiteness of all the scene around. 
In one sense, he stood out more plainly than he could have done by day- 
light, because the contrast was greater. But this kind of light did not 
show his features : which were shrouded in obscurity. 

Presently he moved. His head went this way and that, and he 
took a step forward. Evidently he was trying to see whether the 
parlour where I sat was empty or occupied. Should I go out to him ? 
Or should I fling up the window and call out to ask what he wanted. 
I was not frightened: don’t let anybody think that: but the watching 

him brought to me rather a creepy kind of sensation. 

As I left the chair quietly to open the window, I heard the catch 
of the garden gate, and somebody came whistling up the path. The 
man vanished as if by magic. While I looked, he was gone. 
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“ Anybody at home ?” called out Tom Coney, as he stopped his 
whistling and opened the hall door. 

“ All right, Tom. Come along.” 

And, to tell the truth, I was not sorry to see Tom’s hearty face. 
He had stayed away from evening service to sit with his mother. 

“‘I say, Tom, did you see any fellow on the snow there?” 

“On the snow where ?” asked Tom. 

“There; close before the shrubs.” And I told him what had 
happened. ‘Tom, one of the most practical fellows living, with less 
imagination than an ostrich, received the account incredulously. 

‘You dropped asleep, Johnny, and fancied it.” 

“T did not drop asleep, and I did not fancy it. When you came 
into the garden I was about to open the window and call to him.” 

“Those headaches are downright stupefying things, Johnny. Jane 
has them, you know. One day, I remember, she fell asleep with a bad 
one, and woke up and said the sofa was on fire.” 

“Tom, I tell you, the man was there. A tall, strong-looking fellow 
with a beard. He was staring at the house with all his might—at this 
room, as it seemed to me, wanting to come forward, I think, but afraid 
to. He kept close to the laurels, as if he did not wish to be seen ; 
forgetting, perhaps, that they were white and betrayed him. When you 
opened the gate, he was there.” 

“It’s odd, then, where he could have put himself,” said Tom 
Coney, not giving in an inch. “T’ll vow not a soul was there, man or 
woman, when I came up the path.” 

“ That’s true. He vanished ina moment. While I was looking at 
him he disappeared.” 

“Vanished! Disappeared! Your words apply to a ghost, Johnny.” 

“‘ Ghost be hanged! It was some ill-doing tramp, I expect, trying to 
look and see if he might steal into the house.” 

“Much you know of the ways of tramps, Johnny Ludlow! Tramps 
don’t come showing themselves on snow-lighted, open lawns, in the 
face and eyes of the front windows. They hide themselves in 
obscure hedges and by-ways. It’s a case of headachy sleep, young 
man,” 

“Look here, Tom. If the man was there, his footprints will be 
there ; if he was not, as you say, the snow will be smooth and level : 
come out and see.” 

We went out at once, Tom catching up a stick in the hall, and 
crossed the lawn. Sure enough, there were the footprints, plenty of 
them, indented in the deep snow. Tom gave in then. 

“T wish to goodness I had seen him! The fellow should not have 
got off scot-free, I can tell him that. What tremendous feet he must 
have! Just look at the size, Johnny. Regular crushers.” 

“ Don’t you go and say again I was asleep! He must have stepped 
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back and got away through these laurels: here are the marks. I say, 
Tom”—dropping my voice to a whisper—“ perhaps he’s here now.” 

‘We'll soon see that,” said Tom Coney, plunging amid the laurels 
with a crash, and beating about with the stick. 

But there was no trace of him, and we went in: Tom veering round 
partly to his first opinion, in spite of the footprints. 

“Tf any man was there, Johnny, how did he get away? Idon’tsee, 
for my part, what he could possibly want. A thief would have gone to 
work in a different manner.” 

“Well, let it go so. I shall say nothing about it to them when they 
come home. Mrs. Todhetley’s timid, you know ; she’d fancy the man 
was outside still, and be lying awake all night, listening for the smashing- 
in of doors and windows.” 

Cracking the fire into a blaze, I called Thomas to light the lamp 
and shut the shutters. When told of the affair, bidding him not men- 
tion it, he took a different view of it altogether, and put it down to 
the score of one of the younger maid-servants. 

“They’ve got sweethearts, Master Johnny, the hussies have; lots 
of sweethearts. One or other of ’em is always a sidling sheep-faced 
up to the house, as though he didn’t dare to call his legs his own.” 

Nething more was said about the man; I and Tom Coney—who 
stayed supper—held our tongues, as agreed upon. But I told Tod in 
going up to bed. He was sleepy, and did not think much of it. When 
related, it did not seem to be much. They had not seen it. 


Timberdale Rectory was a cozy, old-fashioned house, its front walls 
covered with ivy, and standing by itself amid pasture land, a field’s 
length from the church. Mrs. Todhetley sent me there on the 
Monday morning, to invite the rector, Herbert ‘Tanerton, and his wife 
to dine with us the next evening off a prime cod-fish from London. 
The Squire and Tod had gone out shooting. It was January weather ; 
cold and bright, with a frosty sky. Icicles drooped from the trees, and 
the snow in Crabb ravine was above my ankles. ‘The mater had said, 
“T should go the road-way, Johnny:” but I did not mind the snow. 

In Timberdale I met Margaret Rymer. She had her black cloak 
and bonnet on; and the gentle and refined face, with its mild brown 
eyes, put me more than ever in mind of her dead father. 

I daresay nobody remembers her. But I told something about her 
and her people a long while ago. Thomas Rymer, a gentleman born, 
but who was kept down by circumstances and never got on to pass 
for a surgeon, had kept the druggist shop at Timberdale. His wife 
was just as vulgar as he was refined; and they had two children : 
Benjamin, who followed his mother in looks, and turned out not over 
well; and Margaret, who was like her father. When Thomas Rymer 
died, partly of cold on the chest, partly of a broken heart, Margaret 
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continued to keep the business going. She understood the drugs tho- 
roughly. During the ten months, or so, that had elapsed since, the 
son had not made his appearance at home: Timberdale would say, 
““Why does not Benjamin come back to carry on the business in 
his father’s place?” but it got no satisfactory answer. Latterly, Tim- 
berdale had let Benjamin alone, and busied itself with Margaret. 

Some six months ago, the Reverend Isaac Sale had come to Tim- 
berdale as curate. He wasan abrupt, dark little man of sterling worth, 
and some thirty years of age—older than the Rector. Margaret Rymer 
met him at the Sunday-school, where she taught regularly, and he fell 
‘desperately in love with her—if it’s not wrong to say that of a parson. 
In position she was not his equal; but Mr. Sale made no secret that 
he wanted Margaret to be his wife. Mrs. Rymer opposed it: How was 
the business to be kept going without Margaret, she demanded; or 
herself either ? 

Mr. Sale had taken the curacy as only a temporary thing. He was 
waiting for some expected appointment abroad. When it fell, Margaret 
Rymer would have to choose between sailing with him as his wife, or 
Staying at home and giving him up for good. So said Timberdale. 

After standing to talk a bit with Margaret, who was out, she said, on 
an errand for her mother, I ran on to the rectory. Mr. Tanerton and 
his wife were in the snug little bow-windowed front room. He, 
spare and colourless, young, yet with cold grey eyes and thin light 
whiskers, sat by the blazing fire of wood and coal, that went roaring 
and sparkling up the chimney. Somehow Herbert Tanerton gave you 
the idea of being always in a chill. Intending to be kind in the main, 
he was yet severe, taking too much note of offences, and expecting all 
the world, and especially his own flock, to be better than gold. 

Grace, his wife, kind, genial, and open-hearted, sat at the window, 
stitching a wristband for some one or other of her husband's shirts—he 
was as particular over ¢iem as he was over the parish sins—and glancing 
cheerfully out between whiles at the snowy landscape. She was a 
capable woman, rather tall and slender, with bright, dark hazel eyes, 
and a wide mouth that seemed always to be smiling to show its pretty 
white teeth. Seeing me coming, she ran to open the porch door. 
They had no children. 

“Come in, Johnny! Is it not a lovely day? Herbert thinks it the 
coldest morning we have had. But he has been put out a little.” 

“What about ?” I asked, as the Rector turned in his chair to shake 
hands with me. 

“Mr. Sale is going to leave,” said she, as I sat down by the table, 
“‘ The appointment he expected has been offered to him; it is a chap- 
laincy at the Bahama Islands. Mr. Sale has known of it for a week, 
and never told Herbert until yesterday.” 

“He spoke to me in the vestry after morning service,” said the 
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Rector, in an injured tone. “And he said at the same time that he was. 
not sure he should accept it ; it did not quite depend upon himself. I 
saw as Clearly what he meant to imply, as though he had avowed it : 
that it depended upon that girl, Margaret Rymer. Itis a preposterous 
thing. The idea of aclergyman and a gentleman wanting to marry her / 
She keeps a chemist’s shop !” 

“ Tt was her father who kept it,” I said, for I liked Margaret, and 
did not care to hear her disparaged. ‘And he was a gentleman born.” 

“‘ What has that to do with it ?” retorted the parson, who was in one 
of his touchy humours. “ Had her grandfather been a duke, it would 
make no difference to what she is. Look at the mother!” 

‘“‘ Margaret is a lady in mind, and looks, and manners,” I persisted. 
“Tf I loved Margaret Rymer I would marry her, though I were an 
archdeacon.” 

“That's just like you, Johnny Ludlow: you have no more sense than 
a child in some things,” said the parson crustily. Grace laughed ; and 
looked as if she would like to take part with me. 

“T never could have suspected Sale of such folly,” went on the Rec- 
tor, leaning sideways to warm his hands over the blaze. ‘“‘ Grace, do 
you think that soup’s ready ?” 

“T will see,” answered Grace, putting the wristband down. 

Herbert Tanerton sat in silence ; knitting his brow into lines. I took 
the chair on the other side the fireplace opposite to him, thinking of 
this and that, and fingering the tongs to help me. A habit I was often 
scolded for at home—that of fingering things. 

“Look here, Mr. Tanerton: If they settle at the Bahamas, it will 
not signify there who Margaret has been here. Whether she may 
have helped in her father’s business, or whether she may have been— 
as you said—a duke’s grand-daughter, and brought up accordingly, 
it will be all one to the Bahamas. Mr. Sale need not say to the 
Bahamas, ‘My wife used to sell pennyworths of rhubarb and mag- 
nesia.’” 

“Tt is not that,” crossly responded the Rector—“ what people will 
think or say : it is for Sale’s own sake that I object. He cannot like 
the connection. A clergyman should marry in his own sphere.” 

“TI suppose men ate differently constituted, clergymen as well as 
others,” said I with deprecation, remembering that I was a plain, in- 
experienced lad, and he was the Rector of Timberdale. “Some 
persons don’t care for social distinctions as others do—don’t even see 
them : perhaps Mr. Sale is one.” 

“He cares for probity and honour—he would not choose to ally 
himself to crime,” sternly spoke the Rector. Remember what the son 
did, that ill-doing Benjamin! You know about it, Johnny. The 
affair of the hank-note.” 

And if Herbert Tanerton had said to me the affair of the moon and 
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planets, I could not have been more surprised. “ How did you get to 
know of it ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Rymer told me on his death-bed. I was attending him 
spiritually. Of course, I have never spoken of it, even to my wife; I 
should not think of speaking of it: but I consider that it lies in my 
duty to disclose the facts to Mr. Sale.” 

“Oh, no, don’t—don’t, please, Mr. Tanerton !” I cried out, starting 
up in a sort of distress, for the words seemed to take hold of me. 
“No one knows of it: no one but the Squire, and I, as you say, and 
Mrs. Rymer, and you, and Ben himself: Jelf’s dead, you know. It 
need never be brought up again in this world; and I daresay it never 
will be. Pray don’t tell Mr. Sale—for Margaret’s sake.” 

‘*‘ But I have said that I consider it my duty to tell him,” replied the 
parson, steadily. ‘“ Here he comes!” 

I turned to the window, and saw Sale trudging up to the parsonage 
through the snowy field pathway, his black hair, and red, rugged face 
presenting a kind of contrast to the white glare around. Ugly, he 
might be called; but it was a face to be liked, for all that. And the 
ring of his voice was true and earnest. 

The affair, alluded to by the Rector, was this. Ben Rymer, who had 
received a classical and fairly liberal education, had been intended for 
a surgeon. To give hima knowledge of the properties of drugs and 
medicines, Mr. Rymer had first put him behind his own counter at 
Timberdale, and then placed him with a chemist at Tewkesbury. 
There Ben fell into bad companionship. Later, when he was again stay- 
ing at home, he visited the letter-bag one night (Mr. Rymer was then the 
postmaster of Timberdale), opened a letter that was addressed to Mrs. 
Todhetley, took out the five-pound note it contained (and which he 
chanced to know was there) and substituted another for it. This other 
was a note stolen at Tewkesbury by some of Ben’s companions; they 
had given it to him to get rid of, and that’s the way he did it. For 
some time the changing of the notes was enveloped in fog; or, as 
Thomas Rymer himself expreésed it, in a sea of mystery ; later, Ben’s 
share in it came out. Not to the world in general ; only to one or two 
items of its people. It helped to kill Thomas Rymer, and it sent Mr. 
Ben off on his wanderings again. It was a bit of ill-luck for him, for 
he had really pulled up, was reading hard at his medical books, and 
become as steady as could be. Never, since then—some ten months 
ago now—had Ben been heard of. And it was this that Herbert 
Tanerton was now threatening to disclose to the curate. But I did 
not think he’d do it. 

“ We were just talking of you,” was the Rector’s greeting to Mr. Sale 
as the curate came into the room. - “‘ Bring a chair to the front of the 
fire: Johnny, keep your seat. I’m sure it’s cold enough to make;one 
wish to be in the fire to-day, instead of round it.” 
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“What were you saying about me?” asked Mr. Sale, drawing 
forward the chair, and giving me a nod in his short way. “I came to 
tell you how ill Jael Batty is. I’m not sure she'll get over it.” 

“Oh,” said the Rector, in a slighting tone, as if Jael Batty had no 
right to intrude herself into more momentous conversation. ‘“ Batty 
is careless and indifferent in her duties, and makes her deafness an 
excuse for not coming to church. I'll try to see her in the course 
of the day. We were speaking of Miss Rymer.” 

Herbert Tanerton, I believe, had people’s welfare at heart: but he 
had a cold way of saying things that seemed to take all the kindness 
out of his words. If once he considered it was his duty to tell a fellow 
of his faults, tell he did, face to face, in the most uncompromising 
manner. He had decided that his duty lay with Mr. Sale, to-day, and 
he began to hold forth without ceremony. The curate did not seem 
to be in the least put out but talked back again, quietly and freely. 
I sat balancing the tongs over the fender, and listening. 

‘“*Miss Rymer is not my equal, you say,” observed Sale. “I don’t 
know that. Her father was a curate’s son: I am a curate’s son. 
Circumstances, it would seem, kept Mr. Rymer down in the world. 
Perhaps they will keep me down: I cannot tell.” 

“But you are a gentleman in position, a clergyman: Rymer served 
customers,” retorted Mr. Tanerton, harping upon that béte noire of his, 
the chemist’s shop. ‘“‘Can’t you perceive the difference? A gentle- 
man ought to be a gentleman.” 

‘Thomas Rymer was a gentleman, as I hear, in mind and manners 
and conduct ; educated, courteous, and - 

“He was one of the truest gentlemen I ever met,” I could not-help 
putting in, though it interrupted the curate. “For my part, when 
speaking with him, I forgot the counter.” 

“ And a true Christian, I was about to say,” added Mr. Sale. 

“Your acceptance of this chaplaincy depends upon Miss Rymer ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sale readily. “If she will go with me—my wife—I 
shall accept it ; if she will not, I remain at home.” 

“‘ Margaret is as nice as her father was,” I said. ‘Were I you, Mr. 
Sale, I should just take her out of the place, and end it.” 

“ But if she won’t come with me,” said he with a half smile. 

“She is wanted at home,” observed Herbert Tanerton, casting a 
severe look at me with his cold light eyes. Sale interposed. 

“The son should be at home to attend to things. It is his place to 
be, not his sister’s. He is inclined to be wild, it is said, and is given 
to roving.” 

‘¢Wildness is not Benjamin Rymer’s worst fault, or roving either,” 
cried the Rector in his hardest voice, though he dropped it to a low 
key. And forthwith he opened the ball, and told the unfortunate story 
in a very few words. [I let fall the tongs with a clatter. 
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“T would not have mentioned this,” pursued he, “but that I consider 
it lies in my duty to tell you of it. To anyone else it would never be 
allowed to pass my lips; it never has passed them since Mr. Rymer 
disclosed it to me a day or two before he died. Margaret Rymer may 
be desirable in herself ; but there’s her position, and—there’s ¢#/s. It is 
for your own sake I have spoken, Mr. Sale.” 

Sale had sat quiet, while he listened. There was nothing outward 
to show that the tale affected him, but instinct told me that it dd. Just 
a question or two, as to the details, and then he rose to leave. 

‘Will you not let it sway you?” asked the Rector, perseveringly, 
as he held out his hand to his curate. And I was sure he thought he 
had been doing him the greatest good in the world. 

“T cannot tell,” replied Mr. Sale. 

He went out, walked across the garden, and through the gate to the 
field, with his head down. A dreadful listlessness—as it seemed to 
me—had taken the place of his brisk bearing. Just for a minute I 
stood where I was, feeling as though I had had a shower of ice thrown 
down upon me, and might never be warm again. Saying a short good- 
morning, I rushed out after him, nearly upsetting Mrs. Tanerton in the 
hall, and a basin of soup she was carrying in ona plate. How cruel 
it seemed ; how cruel! Why can’t people let one another alone? He 
was half-way across the field when I overtook him. 

“Mr. Sale, I want to tell you—I ought to tell you—that the story, as 
repeated to you, bears a worse aspect than the reality. It is true that 
Benjamin Rymer did change the note in the letter; but that was all: 
the best and the worst of it. He had become mixed up with some 
reckless men, and they persuaded him to get the stolen note changed 
for a safe one. I am sure he repented of it truly. When he came 
home later to his father’s, he had left all his random ways and bad 
companions behind him. Nobody could be steadier than he was: 
kind to Margaret, considerate to his father and mother, attentive to 
business, and reading hard all his spare time. It was only through an 
ill fellow hunting him up—one Cotton, who was the man that induced 
him to play the trick with the note—that he was disturbed again.” 

“ How disturbed ?” 

“ He grew frightened, I mean, and went away. That fellow Cotton 
deserved hanging. When he found that Ben Rymer would have nothing 
more to do with him, or with the rest of the bad lot, he, in revenge, 
told Jelf, the landlord of the Plough and Harrow (where Cotton ran 
up a score, and decamped without paying), that it was Ben Rymer who 
had changed the note—for, you see, it had always remained a mystery 
to Timberdale. Jelf—he is dead now—was foolish enough to let Ben 
Rymer know what Cotton had said, and Ben made off in alarm. Ina 
week’s time, Mr. Rymer was dead. He had been ailing in mind and 
body for a long while, and the new fear finished him up.” 
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A pause. Sale broke it. ‘Did Miss Rymer know of this ?” 

“Of Ben and the bank-note? I don’t believe she knows of it, to 
this hour.” 

‘No, I feel sure she does not,” added Sale, speaking more to him- 
self than to me. ‘She is truth and candour itself; and she has 
repeatedly said to me she cannot tell why her brother keeps away.” 

“Noone knows of it but Squire Todhetley, and I, and Mr. 
Tanerton. We should never, never think of bringing it up, any one of 
us. Mr, Tanerton only spoke of it because he thought he ought to tell 
you; he will never speak of it again. Indeed, Mr. Sale, you need 
not fear it will be known. Benjamin Rymer is quite safe.” 

‘What sort of a man is he, this Benjamin?” resumed Sale, halting 
at the outer gate of the field as we were going through it. “ Like t:e 
father, or like the mother ? ” 

“Like the mother. But not as vulgar as she is. Ben has been 
educated ; she was not; and though he does take after her, there’s a 
little bit of his father in him as well. Which makes a great difference.” 

Without another word, Mr. Sale turned abruptly off to the right, as 
though he were going for a country ramble. I shut the gate, and 
trudged home through the snow, bearing back the message from the 
Rector and Grace—that they’d come and help eat the codfish. 


The Reverend Isaac Sale was that day sorely exercised in mind. 
The story shook his equanimity to the centre. To marry a young 
lady whose brother stood a chance of being prosecuted for felony, 
looked like a very black prospect indeed; but, on the other hand, 
Margaret at least was innocent, and he loved and respected her with 
his whole heart and soul. Not until the evening was his mind made 
up; he had debated the question with himself in all its bearings 
(seated on the stump of a snowy tree) ; and the decision he arrived at, 
was—to take Margaret all the same. He cow/d not leave her. 

About nine o’clock he went to Mrs. Rymer’s. The house was closed, 
and Mr. Sale entered by the private door. Margaret sat in the parlour 
alone, reading ; Mrs. Rymer was out. In her soft black dress, with 
its bit of white frilling at the throat, Margaret did not look anything 
like her nearly twenty years. Her mild brown eyes, and tale-telling 
cheeks lighted up at the entrance of the curate. 

“‘T am come this evening to have some final conversation with you, 
Margaret,” he began. ‘Will you hear me, my dear?” 

“You know I am always glad to hear you,” she said, in a low, 
timid tone. And Mr, Sale made no more ado, but turned and kissed 
her. Then he released her hand, sat down opposite to her on the 
other side the hearth-rug, and entered on his argument. 

It was no other than she had heard from him before—the whole 
sum and substance of it consisted of representations why he must 
VOL. XIX. H 
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accept this chaplaincy at the Bahamas, and why she must accompany 
him thither. In the midst of it Margaret burst into tears. 

“Oh, Isaac, why prolong the pain?” she said. ‘You know I 
cannot go: to refuse is as painful to me as to you. Don’t you see 
that I have no alternative but to remain here? ” 

“No: I don’t see it,” replied Mr. Sale, stoutly. “I think your 
mother could do without you. She is an active, bustling woman, 
hardly to be called middle-aged yet. It is not right that you should 
sacrifice yourself and your prospects in life. At least it seems to me 
that it is not.” 

Margaret’s hand was covering her face; the silent tears dropped 
through her fingers. 

“Tt is a week and a day since I told you that the promotion was at 
length offered me,” resumed Mr. Sale, “and we seem to be not any 
nearer a decision than we were then. I have kept it to myself and 
said nothing about it abroad, waiting for you, Margaret; and the 
Rector—to whom I at length spoke yesterday—is angry with me, and 
says I ought to have told him at once. In three days from this—on 
Thursday next—I must give an answer: accept the post, or throw it 
up.” 

Margaret took her hand from her face. Mr. Sale could see how 
great was the conflict at work within her. 

“ There is nothing to wait for, Isaac. I wish there was. You must 
go by yourself, and leave me.” 

“T have told you that I will not. If you stay here, I stay.” 

“Oh, pray don’t do that! It would be so intense a disappointment !”” 

“The greatest disappointment I have ever had in life,” he answered. 
“You must go with me.” 

“T wish I could! I wish I could! But it is impossible. My duty 
lies here, Isaac. I wish you could see that it does as strongly as I see 
it. My poor father always enjoined me to do my duty, no matter at 
what personal cost.” 

“Tt is your brother’s duty to be here, Margaret ; not yours. Where 
is he?” 

‘In London, I believe,” she replied ; and a faint colour flew into her 
pale face. She put up her handkerchief to hide it. 

It had come to Margaret’s knowledge that during the past few 
months her mother had occasionally written to Benjamin. But Mrs. 
Rymer would not allow Margaret to write, or give her his address. It 
chanced, however, that about a fortnight ago Mrs. Rymer incautiously 
left a letter on the table, addressed to him, and her daughter saw it. 
When, some three or four days subsequently, Mr. Sale received the 
offer of the chaplaincy, and laid it and himself before Margaret, urging 
her to accompany him, saying that he could not go without her, she 
took courage to write to Benjamin. She did not ask him to return 
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and release her; she only asked him whether he had any intention of 
returning ; and, if so, when: and she gave him in simple words the 
history of her acquaintanceship with Mr. Sale, and said that he wanted 
her. to go out with him to the Bahamas. To this letter Margaret had 
not received any answer. She therefore concluded that it had either 
not reached her brother, or else that he did not mean to return at all to 
Timberdale: and so she gave up all hopes of it. 

“ Life is not very long, Margaret, and God has placed usin it to do 
the best we can in all ways; for Him first, for social obligations after- 
wards. But He has not meant it to be all trial, all self-denial. If you 
and I part now, the probability is that we part for ever. Amid the 
world’s chances and changes we may never meet again, howsoever 
much our wills might prompt it.” 

‘‘ True,” she faintly answered. 

“And I say that you ought not to enforce this weighty penance 
upon me and yourself. It is for your brother’s sake, as I look upon 
it, that you are making the sacrifice, and itis he, not you, who ought to 
be here. Why did he go away?” 

“T never knew,” said Margaret, lifting her truthful face to her lover’s- 
‘Benjamin was at home, and so steady and good as to be a comfort 
to papa; when quite suddenly he left without giving a reason. Papa 
seemed to be in trouble about it—it was but a few days before he 
died—and I have thought that, perhaps, poor Benjamin was unex-. 
pectedly called upon to pay some debt or other, and could not find 
the money to doit. He had , 

A loud bang of the entrance door, and a noisy burst into the room, 
proclaimed the return of Mrs. Rymer. Her mass of scarlet curls 
garnished her face on either side, like a couple of drooping bushes, 
looking particularly incongruous with her widow’s cap and bonnet. 
Mr. Sale, rising to hand her a chair, explained that he was asking 
Margaret to make her decision. 

“It has been made,” returned Mrs. Rymer, disregarding the offered 
chair, and standing to hold her boots,-one after the other, to the fire. 
“‘ Margaret can’t go, Mr. Sale, and you know it.” 

“‘ But I wish her to go: and she wishes it.” 

“Tt’s a puzzle to me what on earth you can see in her,” cried Mrs. 
Rymer, flinging her grey muff on the table, and untying her black bonnet- 
strings to tilt the bonnet half-way off her head. “‘ Margaret won’t have 
any money. Nota penny piece.” 

“T am not thinking about money,” replied the curate ; who somehow 
could never keep his temper long in the presence of this strong-minded 
Amazon. “It is Margaret that I want ; not money.” 

“ And it’s Margaret, then, that you can’t have,” she retorted. ‘ Who 
is to keep the shop on if she leaves it?—it can’t go to rack and ruin.” 
“‘T see you serving in it yourself sometimes.” 
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“T can serve the stationery,—and the pickles and fish sauce,— 
and the pearl barley,” contended she, “but not the drugs. I don’t 
meddle with them. When a prescription comes in to be made up, if I 
attempted to do it I might put opium for senna, and poison people.’ I 
have not learnt Latin, as Margaret has.” 

“ But, Mrs. Rymer ~ 

“ Now we'll just drop the subject, sir, if it’s all the same to you,” 
loudly put in Mrs. Rymer. “Ihave told you before that Margaret 
must stay where she is, and keep the business together; for me and 
her brother. No need to repeat it fifty times over.” 

She caught up her muff, and went out of the room and up the stairs 
as she delivered this final edict. Mr. Sale rose. 

“You see how it is,” said Margaret in a low tone of emotion, and 
keeping her eyelids down to hide the tears. “You must go without 
me. I cannot leave. I can only say, God speed you!” — 

“There are many wrongs enacted in this world, and this is one,” 
he replied in a hard voice—not hard for her—as he took her hands in 
his, and stood before her. “I don’t know that I altogether blame you, 
Margaret: but it iscruel upon you and upon me. Good-night.” 

He went out quite abruptly, without kissing her, leaving her alone 
with her aching heart. 


Tuesday afternoon, and the ice and the snow on the ground still. 
We were to dine at five—off the London codfish and a prime turkey— 
and-the Coneys were coming in as well as the Rectory people. 

But Mrs. Coney did not come; only old Coney and Tom: and the 
Tanertons drove up on the stroke of five. As I helped Grace down ; 
muffled up in furs, for the cold was enough to freeze an Icelander’s 
nose off; I told her her aunt was ‘not well enough to come. 

“ Aunt Coney not well enough to come!” returned Grace. ‘ What 
a pity! Have I timeto run in to see her before dinner, Johnny ?” 

“That you’ve not. You are late, as it is. The Squire has been 
telling us all that the codfish must be in rags already.” 

Grace laughed as she ran in; her husband followed her, unwinding 
the folds of his white woollen comforter. There was a general greeting 
and much laughter, ; 

The codfish came up all right, and the oyster sauce was in Molly’s 
best style. The turkey was fine ; the plum-pudding better than good : 
and altogether we had a downright merry dinner. Not a sober face 
among us, save Herbert Tanerton’s: as to his—well, you might 
have thought he was perpetually saying “‘ For what we are going to 
receive ” It had struck eight ever so long ago when the last nut 
was eaten. 

‘Will you run over with me to my aunt’s, Johnny?” whispered Grace 
as she passed my chair. “TI should like to go at once.” 
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She put her wraps on, and we went trudging across the road in 
the moonlight, over the crunching snow. Grace’s foot went into a soft 
rut, and she gave a squeal. “I shall haye to borrow a shoe while 
this dries,” said she, as she went in. 

I was rushing back through our own gate, when some tall fellow 
glided out of the laurels, and put his hand on my arm. The moon- 
light fell full upon his face and its mass of reddish beard—and, to my 
intense surprise, I recognised Benjamin Rymer. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “It is, as I am well aware, a very 
unusual and unceremonious way of accosting you, or anyone else, but 
I want particularly to speak with you, in private, Mr. Ludlow.” 

** It was you who were here on Sunday night! ” 

“Yes. I saw the Squire and the rest of them go out to church, but 
I did not see you go, and I was trying to ascertain whether you were 
at home and alone. Tom Coney’s coming in startled me away.” 

We had been speaking in a low key, but Ben Rymer dropped his 
to a lower, as he explained, When he went away ten months before, 
it was in fear and dread that the truth of the escapade he had been 
guilty of, in regard to the bank-note, was coming out to the world, and 
that he might be called upon to answer for it. His mother had since 
assured him he had nothing to fear, but Ben was evidently a cautious 
man, and preferred to ascertain that fact before showing himself openly 
at Timberdale. Knowing J was to be trusted not to injure a fellow 
(as he was pleased to say), he had come down here to ask me my 
opinion ; as to whether the Squire would harm him, or not. There 
was no one else to fear, now Jelf was dead. 

“Harm you !” I exclaimed; “ why, the Squire would be the very one 
to hold you free of harm, Mr. Rymer. I remember his saying at the 
time, Heaven forbid that he, having sons of his own, should put a 
stumbling-block in your path, when you were intending to turn over a 
new leaf. He will help you on, instead of harming you.” 

“It’s very good of him,” said Ben. “I was an awful fool, and 
nothing else. It was the only dangerous thing I ever did, and I have 
been punished severely for it. It was nothing but the fear and remorse 
it brought, that induced me to pull up, and throw ill ways behind me.” 

Something in Ben’s tone seemed to imply that the bad ways were 
thrown behind for good. “Are you thinking of coming back to Tim- 
berdale ?” 

“Until I shall have passed for a surgeon—that will not be long 
now. I have been with a surgeon in London, as ‘assistant, since I 
left here. It was a letter from Margaret that induced me to come 
down. She—do you know anything about her, Mr. Johnny?” 

‘“‘T know that a parson we have at Timberdale as curate wants her 
to go out with him to the Bahamas ; and that the pills and powders 
stand in the way of it.” 
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“ Just so.—Is he a good fellow, this parson ?” 

“Good inside. Not much to look at.” 

‘Maggie shall go with him, then. I should be the last to stand 
willingly in her way. You see, I have not known whether it was safe for 
me at Timberdale : or I should never have left Maggie to the shop alone. 
Does anyone know of the past—my past—besides you and the Squire ?” 

“Yes, Herbert Tanerton knows of it; and—and the curate, Mr, 
Sale. And I told him what had passed only on the previous day.” 
Ben’s mouth fell as he listened. 

‘It is another mortification for me,” he said. ‘I should like to 
have stood as well as might be with Margaret’s husband. Perhaps 
knowing this, he will not think more of her.” 

“‘T don’t believe he will let it make any difference. I don’t think 
he is the man to let it. Perhaps--if you were to go to him?—and 
show him how straight things are with you now ?—and P 

I broke down in my hesitating suggestion. Ben was years older 
than I, miles taller and broader, and it sounded like the mouse 
attempting to help the lion. 

“ Yes, I will go to him,” he said slowly. “It is the only plan. And 
—and you think there’s no fear of Herbert Tanerton ?” 

“‘T’m sure there’s none. He is indoors now, dining with us. I am 
sure you are quite safe in all respects. Lee, you know, the old post- 
man, thinks it was Cotton: the Squire persuaded him into the belief 
at the time, Where zs Cotton?” 

‘Where all such rogues deserve to be—transported. But for him 
and his friends, I should never have gone much wrong. Thank you 
for the encouragement you give.” 

He half put out his hand, to endorse the thanks, and drew it back 
again ; but I put mine freely intohis. Ben Rymer was Ben Rymer, 
and no favourite of mine to boot ; but when a man has been down and 
is trying to get up again, he deserves respect and sympathy. 

“ T was about here all last evening, hoping to get sight of you,” he 
remarked, as he went out at the gate. “I never saw such light nights 
in all my life as these few last have been, what with the moon and the 
snow. Good-night, Mr. Johnny.” 

Ben Rymer went striding towards Timberdale, and arrived at the 
curate’s lodgings. Mr. Sale was at home. Ben sat down by him, and 
made a clean breast of everything: his temptation, his fall, and his 
later endeavours to do right. 

‘“* Please God, I shall get on in the world now,” he said; “and, I 
think, make a name in my profession. I don’t wish to boast—and 
time of course will alone prove it—but I believe I have a special 
aptitude for surgery. My mother will be my care now; and Margaret 
—as you are good enough to say you still wish for her—shall be your 
care in future. There are few girls so deserving as she is.” 
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“T know that,” said the curate. And he shook Ben’s hand upon it 
as heartily as though it had been a duke royal’s. 

It was close upon ten when Ben left him. Mrs. Rymer about that 
same time was making her usual preparations before retiring—namely 
putting her curls in paper by the parlour fire. Margaret sat at the 
table, reading the Bible in silence, and so trying to school her aching 
heart. Her mother had been cross and trying all the evening. 

“‘ What are you crying for?” suddenly dernanded Mrs. Rymer, her 
sharp eyes seeing a tear fall on the book. 

“Kor nothing,” faintly replied Margaret. 

“ Nothing! Don’t tell me. You are frizzling your bones over that 
curate Sale. I’m sure e’s a beauty to look at,!” 

Margaret made no rejoinder: and just then a loud ring came to 
the outer door. Such late summonses were not unusual ; they generally 
meant a prescription to bemade up. While{the maid went to the door, 
Margaret closed the Bible, dried her eyes,fand rose up to be in readi- 
ness. 

But instead of a prescription, there entered Mr. Benjamin Rymer. 
His mother stood up, staring, her hair a}jmass of white corkscrews. 
Ben clasped Margaret in his arms and kissed her heartily. 

“* My goodness me/” cried Mrs. Rymer. “Is it you, Ben?” 

“ Yes, it is, mother,” said Ben, turning to her. “ Maggie, dear 

“ But what on earth have you come for—in this startling way?” 
demanded Mrs. Rymer. ‘I don’t believe,your bed’s aired.” 

“T’ll sleep between the blankets—the best ‘place to-night. What 
have I come for, you ask, mother; I have come home to stay.” 

Margaret was gazing at him, her mild eyes wide open, a spot of 
hectic on either cheek. 

“For your sake, Maggie,” he whispered, putting his arm round her 
waist, and bending his great red head (but not so red as his mother’s) 
down on her. “I shan’t much like to lose you, though, my little sister. 
The Bahamas are further off than I could have wished.” 

_And, for answer, poor Margaret, what with one thing and another, 
sank quietly down in her chair, and fainted. Ben strode into the shop 
—as much at home amid the bottles as though he had never quitted 
them—and came back with some sal volatile. 

They were married in less than a month. The Rector was ailing as 
usual, or said he was, and Charles Ashton came over [to perform the 
ceremony. Margaret was in plain things: they were to go away from 
the church door, and the boxes were already at the station. Ben gave 
her away, dressed well, for once, and there was no bridesmaid. And 
after a day or two spent in the seaport town they were to sail from, 
regaling their eyes with the ships crowding{the water, the Reverend 
Isaac Sale and his wife embarked for their future home in the Bahama 
Islands. } Jounny LupLow. 
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ROUND ABOUT BARMOUTH 
By THE AUTHOR OF “A WELSH RAMBLE.” 


HERE are seven wonders of the world ; and there are said to be 

seven wonders in Wales ; but as in this sketch we shall catch 

a glimpse of two of them at the utmost, we will spare the reader the 
trouble of reading down the list of these marvels. 

Let us at once commence our long journey from Paddington to 
Barmouth. We started at ten o’clock. The journey up to Ruabon 
was pleasant, and even rapid. The scenery down the line, we all know, 
is altogether picturesque, rising here and there into the utmost pastoral 
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beauty. But exception must be made to that one spot which has 
planted itself upon the face of nature, surely in order that we may the 
more thoroughly appreciate the beauties that have gone before, and 
those that, happily, follow after: that one fearful spot—the Black 
Country. Approaching a large town, whose many chimneys send forth 
huge volumes of dense smoke, which gather themselves together, and 
hang in a thick curtain between the earth and the bright sunshine and 
clear blue sky ; where begrimed red-brick houses rise up in melancholy 
clusters ; we have no need to be told that this is Birmingham. Glad 
to escape, we plunge deeper into the mire, and are whirled through the 
very thick of the Black Country. When darkness, indeed, envelopes 
her own, this spot becomes less repelling. Huge fires from many 
quarters rise up, emitting angry flames and smoke, eminently suggestive 
of dark and evil deeds; recalling to the mind of those who have 
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chanced to spend a midsummer night at Linz, by an exquisite com- 
parison, the hundred fires that burst forth on the hill-tops and valleys 
of the Danube. 

As soon as we had quitted Ruabon, and had got clear of its mines 
—here again we alight on a little bit of Black Country—we entered 
the valley of Llangollen, with which is ever associated the name 
of Owain Glendowr; a valley of surpassing beauty: of such beauty 
that we were fain to forgive the slowness of the train, and ignore 
the cutting wind. The five miles between Ruabon and Llangollen 
disclosed at every step a dream of such scenery as is surely not, of its 
kind, tc be surpassed. The capricious River Dee added no little to 
this charm: a rippling stream, which seemed to delight in winding 
about, and might be seen now on one side the line, now on the other. 
By degrees it widened into a running torrent, noisy and shallow, 
rushing over its bed with a frothy passion that must be infinitely re- 
freshing at midsummer ; eddying against great stones that impeded its 
progress, as if inclined to turn aside its picturesque course. Occasion- 
ally it would take a leap downwards of a few feet, and become 2 
miniature cataract or waterfall. Round and about the running water, 
trees and shrubs of every description grew in abundance and wild 
beauty, and clothed the hill-sides ; whilst the descending sun threw 
its warm glow (a warmth much needed) over all ; gleaming and glinting 
amidst the leaves, and burnishing with living gold those that were just 
turning into autumn shades. At Llangollen the whole beauty seemed 
to reach its culminating point. Here the river widened considerably, 
though it did not deepen ; and was nothing but a scene and succession 
of small waterfalls, so rocky was its bed, and so uneven. Spanning 
the river, and adding greatly to the quaint old-fashioned character of 
the landscape, was the old bridge (one of the seven wonders of Wales) 
with its low, unequal, pointed arches, built of stone, grey with five 
centuries of age. The whole scene undoubtedly is a marvellous 
wonder of nature; but quickly passing, it was difficult to discover 
| anything in the old bridge to entitle it to be considered a wonder of 
art. 

In the valley entered immediately after leaving Llangollen, Owain 
Glendowr, the Welsh chieftain, is said to have been born, in 1359. As 
we most of us know, he flourished in the reign of Henry 1V., and the 
monarch had good cause to know it also, Never had Henry, amongst 
all the plotters and conspirators of his thirteen years’ reign, a more 


_ troublesome enemy. In 1403 he joined Harry Hotspur at the battle of 


Shrewsbury ; but though the battle terminated in favour of the King, 
| and though Hotspur lost his life, Owain’s determined rebellion was not 
| putdown. For twelve years longer, warfare raged amongst the Welsh 


‘> Mountains: which proved to Owain Glendowr of, greater strength 





and protection than all the ramparts ever built by man; and then 
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Owain, who had been conquered by no other enemy, had to yield 
to his last enemy—Death. In 1415, at the age of sixty-one, he is said Bar 
to have died peaceably in his bed at the house of one of his daughters. 









At length we reached Bala, and continued our journey by the side ge 
of its beautiful lake: so close to its borders that, unless actually looking T 
down on a level with the carriage, it seemed as if we were gliding ing 
swiftly over the water.. From this point is seen one of the finest views the 
of Cader Idris. ‘eee 

Now the mountains became more wild and rugged ; more distant ; pm 
yet colder and keener the wind blew down upon us: more and moreI_. grea 
felt as if I were leaving civilization far behind me. Darkness was falling oe 
apace, wrapping the mountains in a mysterious gloom and silence, cold he 
and chilling. Hardly was it possible to distinguish the forms of the firs, § 4... 
Stretching themselves here and there on thetops of the hills. At length we the ¢ 
reached Dolgelly, but its beauties were folded in night. The station i | 
was uncomfortably crowded with country people, who gabbled away a 
in their guttural and unknown tongue. They were for the most part long: 
heavy and clumsy in appearance: and unless you were careful of your shad. 
toes, trod upon them with their thick hobnailed boots. of m 

Once clear of Barmouth Junction, we were luckily very near our § the 
destination. A few moments more, and the train stopped at Barmouthy matt, 
we had left London at ten o’clock in the morning: it was now past § the y 
seven. It was quite dark, and not until the next morning did any Oe not: 
the beauties of Barmouth disclose themselves. That next morning, ~F beat. 
from the window, might be seen, on the one hand, hills or mountains, Ba: 
stretching themselves far above us, so near as almost to cast their long : 
shadows upon the room: and on the other hand, the grand, eternal one a 





sea; with small waves, breaking gently upon a long stretch of flat, 
smooth beach, neither pebbly nor strewn with many shells, but com: © 
posed chiefly of sand. 4 

The season at Barmouth was over ; the place was quiet, the streelal 
were deserted. If during the day a carriage and pair clattered over 
the stones, it was a startling circumstance. But the chief excitement” 
of the daily hours, so far as the inhabitants were concerned, seemed | 
to be the setting off every morning from a certain Glan-y-mor House” 
(kept by one Mrs. Evans, who ought to be canonized for her disinters 
ested kindness to her lodgers) of a cavalcade consisting of a donkey, / 
two panniers, two small boys in the panniers, two nurses, a baby in long © 
white apparel, and two donkey boys. This cavalcade went flourishing ~ 
down the quiet streets with whips and sticks, and such a commotion 
would not attend my Lord Mayor himself in the highways of London, ~ 
The shopkeepers rushed to their doors, and gazed after these late visitors — 
at the quiet sea-side place, either in mute admiration of the procession, 
or in silent hopes.of a speedy removal of so disturbing an element in © 
their tame existence : it was difficult to tell which. Not a shop-door 7 
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during this royal progress would be untenanted, and for a few moments 
Barmouth was lively. It was my fate now and then to encounter this 
cavalcade on my way to the post-office, and all I could do was to salute 
it with grave respect and back hastily into some sheltering doorway. 
To me, fresh from the bustle of London, there was something sooth- 
ing in the quiet of Barmouth ; in the air; in watching the breaking of 
the waves as they surged monotonously over the sand. Something 
inexpressibly soothing and calming in patrolling to and fro upon these 
same sands; now contemplating the hills in their silent majesty ; so 
great, yet so still and immovable ; now turning at the end of the beat, 
toa full view of the sea, ever restless, ever changing. At Barmouth 
the sea is beautiful in its repose, but monvtonous and lifeless. You 
are able here to realize thoroughly how much the passing ships upon 
the ocean add to the interest and animation of its vast surface. The 
sea here is, after all, little more than a bay, confined as it is by the 
boundary of the distant hills ; you grow weary of watching it ; weary of 
longing for a sail, or even the ghost of a boat, though it were but the 
shade of the Flying Dutchman. Not one was sighted during the whole 
of my sojourn. Nothing reigned but silence; the silence almost of 
the grave ; upon the water and amongst the surrounding hills. No 
thatter how long I might thus, as it were, stand guard, I had to myself 
the whole great space and waste. Not a human creature to be seen; 
not a footprint upon the sand, save those in the track of my dreary 
beat. Yet it proved, after all, a grateful experience to a restless spirit. 
Barmouth itself is primitive in appearance, consisting chiefly of one 
' long street, whilst houses are dotted here and there on the mountains, 
one above another. But the term mountain to those familiar with the 
Mountains of Germany, with the Alps and the jagged Dolomites, will 
seem an exaggeration. To mention the commissariat department, for 
benefit and enlightenment of those interested in the subject, provi- 
ons were admirable in Barmouth. Bread, butter, milk, perfectly pure 
@nd unadulterated : beef is somewhat coarse, so that the changes have 
rung upon poultry and mutton, both of which are so unusually 
ellent, that the easily contented mind found in these a continual 
t of sufficient variety. The fresh herrings have a peculiar delicacy 
their own which places them above all other herrings of all other 
laces ; and the whiting, thanks partly perhaps to the skill of as good 
a professed cook, attained the dignity of a delicacy. In these days 
' of adulterated food, this item is one which adds greatly to the comfort 
Of a visit to Barmouth. 
_ Standing on the bridge with your back to the sea, you gaze upon a 
)view hardly to be surpassed for beauty. At your feet the calm waters 
“Of the estuary, stretching around you for a great distance, lap the foot 
| Of the hills. Around and before you, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
7 are the same hills, of all sizes and shapes, with the most waving undula- 
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tions, stretching far away, tier above tier, one behind another ; in posi- 
tion, in grace of form, for their size and kind, matchless. Upon some 
of the hills still hovers the purple bloom; a bloom the chill winds of 
October are fast dissipating. To the right, Cader Idris stretches aloft 
its proud head; to the left, in a distant corner, beside which runs an 
exquisite valley, you look upon one of the gold mountains ; bearing 
a strange resemblance to the gold mountains of Gastein. Also 
to the left we catch a glimpse of the grey winding path which 
leads to Dolgelly. And, oh, horror! at this very moment there 
is that inevitable cavalcade of donkeys and boys and nursemaids, 
advancing in full tear as if about to storm the town. Let us linger 


PANORAMA BRIDGE, 


upon the bridge, in full view of these strangely beautiful hills ‘an 
hollows, until we are able to escape through the streets in the “7 
that follows a tempest ! 4 
Giving somewhat of life to the scene, and certainly adding 
its interest, is the railway bridge itself, upon which we stand ¢ 
obtain a full view of this grand panorama: a fairy-like structul 
of extreme length, stretching across the estuary, and conne in 
Barmouth with the opposite chain of hills; rendering the end a 
one’s journey an easy and pleasant task compared with the old trou ble 
of ferrying across : a trouble removed by an enterprising engineer, who 
accomplished that which many of the great members-of his professiony 


had pronounced impossible. Seen from what point you will, and from 


whatever distance, the bridge, spanning the water, is beautiful ; its foot 
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way forming a quiet, solitary, and delightful walk, from whence to the 
heart’s content may be surveyed the beauties of Nature of almost 
every description : land, sea, mountains, valleys, lake. For the estuary, 
in its quiet ebb and flow, is calm and unruffled as a lake’s surface. 

The people, like the town of Barmouth, strike one, at any rate at a 
first glance, as primitive and unworldlike: peculiarly so, considering 
how very much the place is sought after, in a quiet way, during the 
summer months. Almost every shop seemed to be a mixture of at 
least two trades : stationer and grocer being an invariable combination. 
Not a few of the sign-boards were a source of amusement. One of 
the first to be noted ran as follows : 

JouHN Owens. 
Tailor. 
Also Hair Cutter and Shaver. 

Surely under these conditions it cannot take nine Welsh tailors to 
make a man! 

Any unusual event is announced by means ofa crier, who announces 
his presence by a huge brass bell. (In a foreign town sacred to that 
happy period of life, our childhood’s recollections, this important 

‘ functionary made known his mission with the aid of a huge brass pan ; 
which, struck vigorously with a gong-stick, sent forth a sound as of 
thunder amidst the elements.) This Barmouth bellman delivers his 
oration in Welsh ; whilst at this deserted season of the year the dogs 
and cats come out to swell an otherwise very limited audience. One 
day the cats doubtless were especially interested in the announcement. 
By chance catching sight of an unfamiliar face at the window, the 
bellman, with a species of what I can only call Welsh grin, finished 
his speech in the native, and at once proceeded to deliver it in English 
with a decidedly Celtic accent, in the following words: “ A very large 

: quantity of fine fish and herrings to be sold immediately in the market- 

| place.” I was told afterwards on authority I was too polite to question, 
| that no sooner was this announcement given than a whole troop of cats 
went careering off in a body to the market-hall. If this be true, then 
© Must it be that there is a School Board for catsin Wales. And we 

“would, with the utmost deference and humility, bring it under the 

} Notice of that admirable Busy-body in England, whether they should 

not extend a little of their patronage, their philanthropic purposes and 
| plans, and sublime notions, to these soft-coated grimalkins, and give 
| less of it to the cultivation of Taste and the Musical Glasses to their 

} youthful brethren in the gutters? 

Would that it were possible to give a minute and detailed description 
of the neighbourhood of Barmouth. Not a foot of progress would 
be found uninteresting. Especially remembered is the exceeding 
beauty of the drive from Barmouth to Dolgelly : even in spite of the 
day, which was cold, windy, grey, and at times rainy. In this drive 
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the splendid panorama seen from the railway bridge is before and about 
you nearly the whole way ; the mountains at every moment change 
form as you drive quickly past them: some of them are yellow with 
gorse and fern fronds, looking gold mountains indeed; occasionally a 
glimpse is caught of a small house or church buried in a cleft, remind- 
ing one that these apparently deserted places can yet find inhabitants, 
But what a life they must lead here, or rather a want of life! Shut up 
from year to year so far out of the world, never hearing perchance of 
events that shake governments and reorganize kingdoms. Calm and 
peaceful, indeed, must such lives be in their record. Almost 
the whole way you have a full view of Cader Idris, the chief 
mountain in Wales next to Snowdon. ‘This mountain may be climbed 

















TORRENT WALK, LOWER BRIDGE. 


in about three hours ; an adventure attended with no danger, and, toa | 
“Muscular Christian,” with small fatigue. But as the reader may not j 
have ventured as yet up its mazy height, a sketch of its summit and) 
lake will perhaps not be uninteresting. On the way to Dolgelly ye ia 
every now and then obtain glimpses of passes and valleys, and long 0 
penetrate their hidden recesses. a 
A mile beyond Dolgelly is the “ Torrent Walk ;” a walk beautiful 
beyond description. Entering at the lower bridge and quitting the 
carriage, you ascend for about a mile through an enchanted glen. T0~ 
your left hand is the torrent, rushing between its banks over a steep 
rocky bed : the banks covered with mosses and ferns and small shrubs 
that bend over the water as if courting an embrace while it rushes past 
them. Every here and there the scene is enlivened by an artist, sketch- 
ing a particularly good bit: the while dreaming no doubt of fame and 
fortune: and perhaps of a fair form and face, whose happiness is waiting 
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the realization of these dreams to be consummated. How many of 
these sketches, I wonder, will find their way to the walls of the Royal 
Academy of 1875? 

During the whole of this walk you are in a wealthy maze of verdure: 
but verdure now tinted with autumn shades. Gradually ascending, 
the banks become steeper, the torrent more profound, adding depth 
and grandeur to the scene. Here and there the torrent takes a leap 
and becomes quite an angry cataract ; and in one or two places five or 
six such leaps are visible at once. In one spot especially, towards 
the end of the walk, the view, looking down into the ravine, is grand 
and magnificent. Above you the trees throw their shady branches; 
and you look through a long vista of trees and branches, shrubs and 
ferns, all forming a species of natural bower, in which to dream away 
the hours of a soft, midsummer night. Amidst it all is the ceaseless 
murmur of the torrent, dashing along on its wild course, singing an 
endless song to the eternal and exquisite harmony of nature. How 
susceptible to these impressions must Beethoven have been ; how vivid 
his imaginative powers; when, in spite of deafness, he could return 
home from his solitary walks, and give us the songs of the birds, and 
the sounds of nature, in his wonderful Pastoral Symphony! In such a 
place as this torrent walk, it might have been composed. The great 
lonely mind might have soothed itself in wandering about its sylvan 
beauties and neighbouring hills; imagining a flood of melody from 
the feathered songsters flying from bough to bough, and glinting amidst 
the whispering leaves and the sunbeams; whilst he trod the soft mosses 
beneath his feet, and plucked the rare ferns ; or bent his ear to the 
stream in a vain hope of catching the faintest sound of its murmur. 

At length you reach the upper bridge, and find that the carriage has 
already driven round by the roadway, and is waiting to drive you back 
to Dolgelly for an hour’s rest and lunch. 

Dolgelly itself looks antiquated enough to have been founded in the 
days of Noah. As the capital of Merionethshire, it says little for 
the remaining towns of the county. Its chief object of interest is 
Owain Glendowr’s house ; though doubt seems to be thrown upon the 
fact of his ever having lived there. But, as our sketch shows, it is a 
quaint building, not unworthy its reputation. From Dolgelly the 
easiest ascent of Cader Idris is made, either on foot or on the back of 
a Welsh pony. The view from its summit is extensive and fine. On 
the south are the Plinlimmon and the Brecknock beacons; on the east 
the Arran and Bala lake; and on clear days, stretching far behind, may 
be obtained a view of the Wrekin; to the north lies Snowdon; and 
to the west we see Cardigan Bay and the great ocean. 

The hotel seemed surprisingly comfortable for so uncivilized a town, 
and its warm shelter was quitted for a long drive back in the cold, not 
without a sense of reluctance. But the beauties of mountain and 
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water; the wealth of the roadside hedges, which were tall and towering; 
in some measure made up for the discomforts of the elements. 

Half an hour’s journey by rail in the opposite direction landed us 
one day at Harlech, under the very shadow of its grim old castle. 
And here verily we were in the midst of antiquities, and historical 
reminiscences, and ghostly remembrances. ‘The steep ascent was soon 
scaled, and from the battlements of the old ruin was obtained—how 
splendid a view! On the one side was Cardigan Bay stretching away 
into ocean, bounded on the right by a long chain of hills, which afar 
off seemed to throw their shadows upon the water. Very beautiful 
and peaceful was this water; very blue and green; with lights and 
depths upon its surface cast by the shadows of the light fleecy clouds 





SUMMIT AND LAKE OF CADER IDRIS. 


chasing each other swiftly across the face of the blue sky; shadows 
that—amidst the intense repose of Nature ; so far above the world ; so 
far removed from its din and strife—one could almost fancy were those 
of unseen ministering spirits sent forth to minister. .By-and-by the 
sun dipped down and threw over this great sheet of water one of the 
most glorious floods of gold surely ever seen in this world. What a 
radiant blaze it was! How possible it seemed to penetrate, as it were, 
the mysteries of illimitable space; to be gazing into another world; 
to be enjoying a foresight of that blaze of glory which shall be when 
the gates of Heaven roll back at the Last Day, and countless hosts 
come forth at the trumpet-blast! Every moment the scene changed, 
both on sea and sky; now the white vapoury clouds became rosy ; 
now they took the deeper tint of orange, and now passed into the red 
and crimson. Immediately overhead the blue was an intense purple, 
which gradually toned down towards the horizon into that pale aqua- 
marine which is so exquisitely pure and lovely. Not a sail broke the 
still monotony, the awful silence, of the sea; not a ripple disturbed 
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its surface: except now and then as a slight breeze passed over and 
gently ruffled it, and the sunbeams kissed its bosom in millions of 
golden gleam-like flashes, which glittered and sparkled, and threw their 
glamour over these hoary battlements. What easy and pleasant work 
to lounge on the top of that ancient ruin and dream away hours and 
days: surrounded with past histories in which to read up, and grow 
familiar with, all the characters with whom the thought of the country 
is ever inseparable: who have made themselves a place in the world’s 
annals: who were loved or feared, as the case might be, in their day 
and generation ; a day to them of power, of lust, of craft, of oppression, 
of tenderness, of forbearance. They have had their day; a day now 

misty with age and the uncertainty of what was and what was not? 





OWAIN GLENDOWR’s HousE, DOLGELLY. 


and their great deeds and great ambitions, weakened as they are by 
the lapse of centuries, seem to us of no more weight or moment than 
the play of a child who plants his footprint upon the sand, to watch its 
obliteration by the next advancing wave. 

Yet in those old days those warriors, men and women, gazed upon 
this scene and found it exactly as it is to-day, in all but the ruins of 
the old castle. If we are to believe history, on this very site stood a 
castle more than thirteen hundred years ago. The castle now in ruins 
is said to have been built in the reign of Edward I., from designs of 
Henri de Ellerton. In 1404, Owain Glendowr obtained possession of 
the fortress, but was turned out of it by Prince Henry. In 1468, 
the Earl of Pembroke besieged it under the order of King Edward. 
At this siege that well-known march of the ‘“‘ Men of Harlech” was 
composed ; a march to which the present words were written bv the 
VOL, XIX. I 
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late talented William Duthie, who frequently contributed to the Avzosy 
up to the time of his death in 1870. 

Just as those old warriors gazed upon the scene then, so they might 
gaze now. Immediately before,us stretched a long flat plain, which at 
one time, you would almost think, must have been covered by the sea. 

This great plain was bound by the grand chain of mountains; in a 
direct line with the castle was Snowdon, grandest and most massive of 
all; and the second Wonder of Wales mentioned in this paper. 
To-day the mountains, like the sea, were no two moments alike: 
the mist which partly enveloped them, shifting from one to another, 
varying their shapes, now concealing and now disclosing; until you 
could almost fancy that the Old Man of the Mountains must be rattling 
about his dominions in a vapoury chariot. The sun would throw his 
beams now here, now there, as the light clouds intervened ; so that a 
mountain would be now in sunshine and now in shade, producing 
almost the impression of a moving panorama. How silent and 
splendid they looked, those hills, waiting in patience their day of 
doom ! Suddenly in the distance a small white thread trailed along the 
landscape, like a pale serpent stealing quietly upon its foe. Ah! here 
was a sight those great men of a past age never witnessed; never 
dreamed of. With all their mighty powers they never dreamed of the 
mightier power of the steam-engine, which has done more than any 
other earthly power to change the face of the globe from what it then 
was to what itis now. Above and around us, wheeled hundreds of 
rooks and jackdaws ; now darkening the air and causing the old ruin 
to echo with their hoarse chatter ; now clustering upon a tower, and 
holding to all appearance grave and weighty consultations. Indeed, 
from the large amount of noise and disputing going on, and the small 

amount of apparent result, we concluded that this old tower repre- 
sented the houses of parliament of the bird kingdom, and these noisy 
debaters its members. 

But the quickly passing time compelled us to quit this magic scene 
and return to the station. There we surveyed the scene under a 
different aspect. We were now in the valley, looking upwards instead 
of downwards. How grand and hoary was the old ruin! what a fine, 
extensive, magnificent ruin it is! How exercised in their poetical 
imaginations the old Welsh bards must feel as they meet here once 
a year at the Eisteddfod, and hold forth between the four grey walls of 
the grass-grown courtyard: or what we may now style the courtyard, 
though it was not so in the days gone by. Around us were the hills, 
many of them covered with the sombre Scotch firs; and the smoke 
from the cottages in the plain ascended in a blue mist, which entwined 

about the trees and seemed to give them a little of that warmth and 
friendly feeling towards mankind they appear so much to need. It 
was the hour of gloaming: here and there a woodcutter and his dog; 
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the axe having done its day’s work, slung over the man’s shoulder ; 
were wending their way homewards. But for the most part all was 
still, quiet, and inanimate. Presently the thin white line of steam 
came twisting round a corner, just about two hours from the time 
it was first noticed threading about the far-away hills. Very soon 
it came up; we were shut into the train, and steamed off again. 
Closing our eyes, a vision of Harlech rose up before them. As we 





HARLECH CasiLs, 


had just seen it, with all the romance of the gloaming about it, and the 
distant chain of mountains: as we might have seen it had we existed 
centuries ago. One by one, a ghostly procession passed upon the 
canvas of the imagination: the actors with which history has made us 
familiar : until at length a cry of ‘‘ Barmouth! Barmouth !” started us 
upjto exertion, and the vision vanished. 

Space: warns us that it will be wise to close with this glimpse of 
Harlech. We shall find it difficult to see a better or more beautiful. 
It is one of the loveliest spots of Wales ; a spot with which all should 
become familiar ; a spot that, seen on such a day and at such an hour 
as I saw it, will leave upon the memory an impression not to be 
destroyed by that Enemy who swallows up and crumbles away, even 
kingdoms, constitutions, and castles themselves—Time. 

May he deal gently with you, reader, and with me, until for us 
Time himself in turn shall be no more. 

CW. Wi 
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MADGE’S SACRIFICE. 
By E. M. ALFORD. 
. SAY, Kit, isn’t this cozy ?” 

“ Awfully so!” responded the curly-headed youth appealed to, 
taking a pipe out of his pocket, and stroking complacently its highly 
polished surface. 

The young people were ensconced on two crimson-cushioned settees, 
within one of those dear old open chimneys, so rare nowadays, with 
logs blazing brightly on the polished steel dogs between them. A 
very favourite resort of any of the family, when they could indulge in 
a firelight chat. 

The room on which the bright beams played so fitfully was most 
picturesque. Rather low, with great beams showing across the ceiling; 
oak-panelled walls, oaken tables and chairs of various forms, and a 
polished oak skirting to the floor, with a well-worn Turkey-carpet in the 
centre. The windows were heavily mullioned, and rejoiced in quaint 
old tapestry curtains, in keeping with the quaintness of the whole room. 

“Yes,” went on the girl, meditatively, “I don’t believe there ever 
was such a dear homely home as ours. You can’t think how often the 
thought of this chimney-corner has kept me right at school, Kit, when 
I have been inclined to throw my lesson-books out of window, and 
scamper off on the moors. I do so hate poring over books when the 
sun’s shining !” 

Kit shrugged his broad shoulders, and said, lazily: “‘ There, don’t go 
lecturing me any more, Madge, for of course it’s double as hard for us 
men.” (Kit was barely twenty.) ‘Girls are made to keep quiet. But 
what’s the good of having a broad chest and strong limbs, I should 
like to know, if the one is to get narrow, and the others limp, poring 
over books?” 

And Kit stood [up and stretched himself, knocking down an imagi- 
nary foe, with a fist, on either side. 

Madge gazed up at him admiringly, but said quietly: “If I were a 
man, I’d work, though, Kit, at something or other. Do you know, I’m 
half ashamed of you, sometimes, when I see you lounging there so 
contentedly, while that dear father of yours is working so hard in his 
dull little study. If you don’t pass, this time, I shall set you down as 
a dunce, or worse, when you know how they all pinch at home to keep 
you at college.” 

“Talking of that, Madge, I want your advice,” said Kit, in the 
most affable manner. ‘I’ve got myself into a bit of a scrape by not 
paying my tailor at Oxford. The fellow wouldn’t wait, you see, and 
there were one or two other pressing trifles; so I borrowed a few 
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pounds—twenty, I think—of Tom Helston ; and he’s so hard up now, 
poor chap, that he can’t put his hand on the pound or two to come home 
for Christmas. His mother and Mary will be in a fine way about it.” 

“Oh, Kit! howcould you?” exclaimed Madge, the colour mounting 
to her temples, and her blue eyes filling. “Tom Helston, of all people ; 
with his poor mother a widow, and pretty Mary going without a new 
dress for Christmas, even !” 

Kit blushed this time, and said, penitently : “I am a selfish, thought- 
less brute, Madge; but you'll help me through this once more, won’t 
you? If you don’t stick to me, I shall come to grief for certain. There’s 
nothing like being stuck to, for keeping a fellow straight.” 

Madge could not restrain a smile at the comically dolorous tone in 
which this was said, and at the look of resigned despair on her brother’s 
handsome sunny face as he appealed to her. 

“Oh! you are incorrigible, Kit; but I'll stick to you, never fear, till 
I leave you in safer hands. But let me warn you that Mary doesn’t 
approve of handsome do-nothings any more than I.” 

“What on earth is that to me?” said Kit, getting red, but not with 
anger. ‘ Anyhow, you'll manage about the twenty pounds, won’t you ? 
Thaven’t the face to ask the dear old governor for another advance 
just now ?” 

A pained expression passed across the sister’s face as she answered, 
“That’s half cowardice, Kit. It’s the doing wrong, not the confessing 
it, that we ought to shrink from, I think. Suppose, now, you give up 
your pipe for the holidays: that would go some way towards bringing 
Tom home; and I’ll advance you two pounds out of my allowance to 
send him. We must see about the rest by-and-by.” 

“Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” said Kit, with a shrug; “but I call 
it hard lines on a fellow. Anyhow, here goes!” and he threw the 
mahogany-coloured meerschaum under the grate. 

Thereupon Madge rose, and going to a neat little desk, took out 
two sovereigns, wrapped carefully in tissue-paper, stored away for 
some pet scheme of her own. She did not tell Kit, as she put them 
with a smile into his hand, that they were the scraped-together savings 
of the year, hoarded up with care for the pleasure of giving a Christmas- 
tree to the school-children this Christmas-tide. 

Kit drew down the fair face to his own and gave it a hearty kiss, and 
then rose, saying more gravely than was his wont : 

“T declare, Madge, you're a regular brick, and I feel no end ashamed 
of myself. I won’t make any more promises. Least said soonest 
mended ; but you'll see if I don’t turn over a new leaf.” 

So Kit went off to the post-office, and Madge sat down by the fire 
again with a happy face. Not to think over her sacrifice, but to ponder 
long and earnestly on the possibility of getting the rest of the money » 
to pay off Kit’s rash debt. 
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Meantime, Kit passed out at the vicarage gate in the winter twilight, 
and sauntered along past the church and the pretty cottages that 
bordered the village road, with its wide margin of sward and stately 
sheltering elms, to the post-office. 

He had paused ere he reached it, however, before the most dainty of 
these cottages, and gazed in through the unshuttered window upon 
the coziest of parlours, where the firelight flickered on gilt-framed 
pictures and tasty furniture, and lingered lovingly around the bent 
head of a young girl, as she knelt by the chair of an elder lady sorting 
some gay-coloured wools on her lap. 

The elder lady was Mrs. Helston, the widow of the late vicar, and 
the kneeling girl was Mary. 

Kit heaved a great sigh as he gazed. At any other time he would 
have rushed in upon them, sure of a kindly welcome. But now he 
dared not face their sad looks. His punishment had begun. Never 
mind ; to-morrow would bring Tom down, and then all would be 
right. So thinking, he hastened on to the post-office, and despatched 
Madge’s savings. 

He found his sister still over the fire on his return. Her pretty fair 
hair drawn up from her brow, as the little hands had worked in it 
thoughtfully, her blue eyes shining eagerly, her small mouth firmly set. 

“ Kit, I’ve been thinking, and I’ve made up my mind. Tom must 
be paid whatever it costs, and father mustn’t be worried. You andI 
must do it, Kit. /have an idea. Have you ?” 

“Not the ghost of one. I wish I had.” 

“ Well, you must sit here alone as I have done, and think hard till 
you've got one. And the first thing to-morrow you will walk with me 
into the town, won’t you? And then I shall see how mine will work.” 

‘¢ All right, Madge. Do you know, I half think Tom’s in love with 
you. He’s always raving about your wonderful hair. You let it all 
down in the tableau last Christmas, as Undine, you know, and Tom 
can’t forget it.” 

“Can't he?” said Madge witha curious smile, as she left the 
room. 

Arrived at her own room she shut herself in, and putting on a pretty 
white dressing-gown, unfastened the shining golden braids, and let the 
wealth of glittering hair fall like a cloak around her. Then she stood 
in front of the glass, and gazed long and earnestly. At last she turned 
away with a slight sigh of regret, saying aloud : ‘‘ Good-bye, old wig ; 

good-bye, young Madge. What_a fright you'll be by this time to- 
morrow !” 


II. 


“ A BRIGHT frosty morning, with that delightful freshness in the air 
which makes the heart dance with joy, whether it will or no. And 
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there was no want of will in the two young people who set out together 
on their expedition to the three miles’ distant town, as soon as breakfast 
was over. 

Kit and Madge were the vicar’s only children by his first wife, but 
there were three little ones by the present Mrs. Mowbray, and Madge 
had early determined to work for herself and cease to be a burden on 
her father as soon as possible. With this view she had been acting 
as pupil-teacher in a good school for the last year, and having now 
arrived at the age of eighteen, considered it high time to make her 
start in life. Kit was a source of anxiety and expense to the family, 
which was an extra inducement to Madge to exert herself. And she 
was glad of the opportunity of discussing her plans with him on this 
soul-cheering morning. Madge’s enthusiasm inspired Kit, and the 
three miles’ walk was quickly accomplished as the two chatted eagerly 
over their resolutions and plans for the future. 

“T felt uncommonly queer, I can tell you, Madge, as I looked in at 
Mrs. Helston’s window last evening, and for the first time in my life 
daren’t go in, knowing how cut-up they’d be to see me without Tom. 
I’ve been downright ashamed of myself ever since you gave me the 
money. And so help me, Heaven!” he added gravely, raising his hand 
for a moment, “I won’t run into debt again, come what may.” 

“That’s a good Kit; now I don’t mind anything,” said Madge 
as she stopped at the chief hair-dresser’s shop, with her face all in 
a glow. ‘Now you go and read the papers,” she added, “and I'll 
meet you in half an hour at the post-office. And mind, Kit, when 
you see me, you're not to say a word.” 

Unsuspicious Kit went his way, preoccupied with a plan of his own; 
namely, the selling of some new costly books, the thoughtless purchase 
of which during his last term at Oxford had helped to bring him into 
such straits, and driven him to borrow of his poor but generous-hearted 
friend. It was to spare the feelings of Kit’s home people that Tom 
had lent the money ; he was too prudent and thoughtful a son to have 
done so for any less purpose. But while Kit is eating humble-pie at 
the chief stationer’s shop, and arranging to part with his beautiful 
favourites at so much less than he gave for them but a few months 
before, Madge has entered the barber’s with an inward shrinking, 
and is confronted with Mr. Combe, the master of the shop. 

Madge entered the inner room, feeling very shy and frightened, and 
utterly at a loss to explain her errand. But she sat herself in front of 
the mirror silently, the white cloth was thrown around her shoulders, 
the glittering braids let down, and then fortune favoured her. 

Mr. Combe started with unfeigned admiration as he unplaited braid 
after braid and shook out the silky hair, and said : 

“ Excuse me, miss, but what a head of hair, to be sure! It would b 
a fortune to me just now. I happen to have to fit up a lady with z 
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entire head-dress of just this particular shade. I have sent far and 
wide to match it in vain. See, miss,” laying a thin strip of golden hair 
against Madge’s luxuriant tresses, “it takes the tint to a T. You 
don’t happen to be wanting to part with any of it, I reckon? I could 
afford £4 for the half of it, and welcome.” The good man had spoken, 
of course, in jest, chatting on as he brushed out the glittering mass 
admiringly ; so that he was considerably taken aback when Madge 
answered demurely : 

“How fortunate I should have come to-day! Yes, I will sell it 
gladly if you will give me £8 for the whole. . I could not part with it 
by halves, you know.” 

Any pathetic feelings Madge might have had about the matter were 
dissipated by a merry laugh, as she caught in the mirror the expression 
of Mr. Combe’s face, as he stood behind her, the brush suspended in 
his uplifted hand. 

“Mercy me! miss, I thought you were in earnest, you looked so 
grave like,” and the brush descended on the head again at the sound 
of the merry laugh. 

“‘So I am, Mr. Combe; quite in earnest. I want £8 for a particular 
purpose, and I can do without my hair till it grows again. Come, cut 
it off quite close ; it’s best to get a thing done, when you’ve made up 
your mind.” 

“ Excuse me, miss, I daren’t do it, such lovely hair as it is. Your 
folks would be downright savage with me if I were to let myself be 
tempted.” 

“Oh, no they wouldn’t,” laughed Madge. “ They can trust me to 
do what I will with my own. If you won’t cut it off for me, I must do 
it myself,” seizing on an idle pair of scissors. 

“Oh ! please, miss, no; don’t chop it off anyhow ! If it isto be done, 
let me manage it skilfully for you, so as to show as little as possible. 
Unfortunately, it is too soft and silky for a crop. I’m afraid you won't 
like the look of it, miss.” 

“J don’t expect to,” said resolute Madge. “ I know what you mean; 
it will be just a head of stubble. Never mind, time will mend matters. 
Now make haste, please.” 

And Madge shut fast the merry blue eyes, that she might not watch 
the process in the mirror. The deed was quickly done, and she was 
aroused by Mr. Combe’s saying : 

“There, miss! I’m sure I beg your pardon. It does seem a sin and 
ashame. But ifa #10 note down would be any comfort, I’m sure it’s 
worth it well.” And he stroked the beautiful long tresses admiringly. 

“Oh! thank you,” said Madge gratefully, turning away from the 
mirror, where she had caught a glimpse of a smooth, round golden 
head, and childish face, with a momentary shock. 

The half-hour was just up, and stowing away carefully the precious 
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410 note in an old leather purse: and muffling the little head in a 
thick veil she had wisely brought for the purpose, Madge hastened to 
join her brother. 

Kit, preoccupied with his own troubles, did not notice at first any 
alteration in her appearance. And they walked briskly homewards, 
he lamenting over the loss of some of his favourite books which the 
bookseller was to take off his hands to the amount of £ro. 

“And I am sure they cost me at least double that,” sighed the 
youth. “If there is one thing more intolerable than another in this 
weary world, it’s poverty, and no mistake.” 

“Now, don’t grumble, Kit,” said Madge cheerily. “I don’t think 
it’s half bad to be poor. It must be very hard not to be selfish, when 
you can always have just what you want. I’ve often thought what a 
help it was not to be rich.” 

“ But, then, Madge, you know you're not like other people. You 
always were an oddity, though of the right sort. But what a pace you 
are going at! are you cold?” 

“T should think I was; the wind seems to blow right into my 
skull.” 

“ And you’ve got a thick veil on, too. I say, Madge, what have you 
done to your head ?” 

“T’ve been to the hair-dresser’s, of course. Wait till by-and-by 
before you criticise the result. I call it first-rate.” 

And so they chatted on till the oldjfvicarage was gained, where 
Madge crept up to her room the back way, her head aching so, poor 
girl, from its unusual exposure to the cutting east wind, that she 
could only lay it on her pillow and cry. 

Presently the dinner-bell rang, and Madge started up, realizing for 
the first time the ordeal she had to go through, and in her present 
aching state dreading it extremely. The pain was a sufficient excuse 
for a little delay. So, locking her door, she sent down a message that 
her head ached badly, and she had rather rest than eat, and then 
covering herself up on the bed, she fell into a sound slumber. 

Twilight was creeping on when she awoke, much refreshed, though 
cold and hungry. She smoothed down the short ends of gold, that had 
got stivered out into a sort of halo during her sleep, and descended to 
the oak-panelled parlour. 

There, as she expected, was the whole family party sitting round 
the hearth in the gloaming. But, as she had not expected, another 
youth sat by Kit’s side; Tom Helston himself. He had joyfully set 
off for home as soon as Kit’s remittance had arrived. 

He sprang up eagerly to greet her as she came in, but gave an in- 
voluntary start as the firelight played on the glossy cropped head. 

At the same moment a chorus of voices exclaimed, “ Why, Madge, 
what have you done to yourself?” 
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“You look like a charity-school girl,” said pert Miss Nellie. 

“Or an escaped convict,” chimed in Master Bob. 

“Or an unfledged duckling!” suggested Kit. 

“What has become of your golden plumage, my bird?” asked the 
father kindly, making room for poor blushing Madge on the chimney 
settee, beside him. He noted that the merry blue eyes were glistening, 
and though puzzled himself, longed to shield his darling. 

Madge made a desperate effort to rally her spirits, and resist the 
inclination to rush off and hide her literally diminished head on her 
own pillow. 

“I’ve turned it into more substantial gold, father,” she said, looking 
up into the kind face by her side. “I know I am a fright, but if you 
would only none of you look at me these holidays, I daresay it will 
have grown toa decent length again by the next.” 

“Sold it!” exclaimed the chorus of voices again, ‘ Who’d have 
thought of Madge being so mercenary !” 

Poor Madge! the ordeal was far worse than she had anticipated. 

“T wanted the money for a very particular purpose. Father, mother, 
indeed, indeed it was very important,” she urged, as she saw the 
surprised and rather pained expression on her father’s face, and the 
disapproving frown on her mother’s, 

“‘T think, Madge, you might have consulted me on the matter first,” 
said the latter. 

“It’s altogether preposterous !” said Kit angrily, as he pushed back 
his chair and hastily left the room. 

“‘T’m sorry I’ve vexed everyone so,” said poor Madge; “but still I 
think it was right. I’m afraid,” she added, trying to rally, “you only 
cared for my poor old wig, not for its wearer at all. I never guessed 
before how like Samson I was, nor that all my power would depart with 
my hair!” 

Tom Helston said nothing, but sat looking very blank for awhile, 
and soon took his departure. 

That same evening, as he sat with his sister over the cottage fire, he 
exclaimed, not & propos of anything that had been said before: 

“Tt’s a miserable old concern of a world, Polly! The people you 
think the highest and best, turn out to be mean, money-loving, com- 
monplace folks, after all!” And the good-humoured face puckered 
itself into a most uncomfortable frown. 





III. 
Mapce’s Christmas did not promise to be a very bright one this year. 
And had she not been sustained by entering into the true spirit of that 
blessed festival, I think her brave heart would have given way to 
depression and discontent, under her troubles. 
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In her generous impulsiveness, she had not considered, as she should 
have done, the duty she owed her parents before taking.so decided a 
step. Perhaps the fact of working for herself so early had made the 
girl of eighteen more independent in her feelings than became her age. 
And though no further word of blame came from either father or 
mother concerning her deed, she thought she could detect a shade of 
disappointment and distrust in their faces, which her troubled fancy, 
dwelt on and exaggerated. 

As for Tom, generally so full of life and fun at holiday times, and 
Madge’s devoted admirer, a change had come over the youth; his 
sister declaring that he was sulky from morning till night, and always 
railing against the unpoetical, money-making spirit of the age. 

But worst of all was Kit—Kit, for whom all this annoyance had 
been encountered. Instead of thanking her when she put the £10 
note into his hand, thinking that here at least would be a ray of 
pleasure, he crumpled it up almost savagely, and said, with as much 
temper as such an easy-going lad was capable of : 

“T’ve a mind to toss the dirty bit of paper into the fire, Madge. I 
call it uncommon hard lines on a fellow to be made out such a brute as 
all that !” 

“ Asall what, Kit?” 

“ Why, to take the very hair off his sister’s head to pay his beggarly 
bills. I wish all those books had been at the bottom of the sea, and 
my best suit into the bargain !” 

“ That would have been a pity, as the fishes wouldn’t have appreciated 
them,” said Madge, trying to laugh. 

“ Now don’t chaff, Madge. I am awfully put out, I can tell you. I 
wouldn’t have had it happen for twice the money. Why, I thought I 
might have had you up to Oxford this comem., if I pinched a bit. But 
I couldn’t have the face to lionise you now.” 

“Oh! Kit, don’t bother like all the rest !” said poor Madge, driven 
to speak out at last. And therewith the tears overflowed. 

Kit couldn’t stand that, so he strode off with the hardly-earned 
money. The next day he walked into the town again to receive another 
ten-pound note from the bookseller, on the receipt of the huge box of 
books sent from Oxford by the lad’s order. On his way home he met 
Tom Helston, and paid him the remainder of his debt. But Tom 
was ungracious too. 

“Tf you were so flush of money, Kit, why couldn’t you have given 
your sister what she wanted? I’d have waited gladly.” 

It was on the tip of Kit’s tongue to tell the tale of the hair, only 
Madge had bound him over to keep the peace, fearing his friend’s 
refusal to take the money so earned. Thus Kit could but shrug his 
shoulders, and say, somewhat enigmatically : “ I tell you what it is; Tom, 
I don’t know about intellectual equality and all that tall-talk ; but as to 
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the moral line, they beat us all to bits, and no mistake!” And so the 
friends parted. 

Poor Kit ! he had never felt so ashamed of himself in his short life 
before. It seemed to put his easy-going self-indulgence and careless- 
ness about money affairs in quite a new light. He called himself a 
great many ugly names in private, and wore a defiant, aggrieved air in 
public for some days. At last, on Christmas Eve, he could stand it no 
longer, and startled Madge with the exclamation: “‘I say, Madge, it’s 
more than a fellow can stand ; I wouldn’t have come home this vac., 
if I’d known how horrid it would be. I’m not going to keep the peace 
any longer. So you must let me off. I shall tell the governor first, 
and Tom after. A fellow can’t go through Christmas with a thing like 
this on his mind!” 

“Very well, Kit; only don’t let Tom make a fuss about the money. 
Now my hair’s gone, it would be too bad to have lost it in vain.” 

“You won’t have done that, Madge, anyhow,” said Kit in a choky 
voice. ‘You've made me see myself in my right colours at last. I 
had no idea before what a selfish villain I was.” 

Madge smiled brightly up into the dolorous face above her, saying : 
*¢ You are our own dear old Kit! of whom we shall all be proud some 
day, I know.” 

And so, with lightened hearts, the two separated : Kit to repair to his 
father’s study, there to make his contrite confession, and explain 
Madge’s sacrifice ; Madge to lay out the two pounds Kit had returned 
to her, on buns and presents for the school-children’s feast, which was 
to take place on this Christmas Eve. 

The oak-panelled parlour before described was to be the scene of 
the festivities, where forty boys and girls were to be regaled first, and 
entertained after by a Christmas-tree and magic-lantern; the former to 
be presided over by Madge and Mary Helston, the latter to be managed 
by Kit and Tom. 

The girls had been pricking their fingers over holly decorations, and 
making their arms ache with decking the tree during a good part of the 
afternoon, with only Nellie and Bob, and little Clare, as their helpers 
or hinderers. The last thing was to hang the mistletoe, and that was 
quite beyond their powers. 

“TI wish Tom were here,” sighed Mary. “He used to be so ready to 
help in this sort of thing. But whenI asked him to come with me to- 
day, he looked quite glum, and said he had other things to attend to. 
So tiresome, too, for I know he’s only moping about at home, and 
worrying mother with his dismals.” 

“And Kit’s gone out too,” said Nellie: “and he has always hung 
the mistletoe before ! ” 

The absence of the respective brothers seemed to throw a gloom 
over the party. The young ones missed the rollicking fun that Kit 
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and Tom together generally set going. And the two girls, I think, if 
the truth must be told, each felt a certain amount of depression at the 
defection of their respective cavaliers. For poor Kit had been too 
out of heart with himself this Christmas-tide to venture much into 
Mary’s presence ; looking upon her, as he did, as a superior being to 
himself ; one whom it was almost profanation for such a good-for-nothing 
spendthrift to dare to approach. 

Tom Helston, on the other hand, had nursed his wrath against 
Madge for the mercenary disposal of her hair. And though sore at 
heart over his broken idol, had yet been barely civil to her when they 
unavoidably met. 

Now Madge felt this much more than she could have believed 
possible. She had always felt a great interest in Tom, and in his 
successes at school and college. But she had fancied this a similar 
sisterly interest to that which she had taken in Kit’s triumphs at 
cricket and foot-ball. Nor did she guess till deprived of it how 
precious his friendship was to her; nor how much of her own mental 
growth she owed to the long holiday letters with the clever, well-read 
Oxonian ; nor how much the tedium of school-work was cheered by the 
thought of how Tom Helston would expect her to be well up in this, 
or to cultivate her taste for that. She knew now that she had dis- 
appointed him, and felt depressed with the consciousness. 

The twilight was creeping on, and the spiritless workers were sitting 
listlessly on the chimney settees, when, with a merry peal of laughter, 
Kit burst into the room, laden with a great branch of glistening holly 
thickly besprinkled with berries, and followed more quietly by Tom 
with a gigantic mistletoe-bough. 

“Hallo! little ones,” cried Kit, throwing down his holly, “set to 
work and strip off all these sprigs, while Tom and I hoist this fine 
fellow to the ceiling. By your leave, Miss Mary,” stooping to kiss the 
blushing girl, as she stood admiring the pretty white berries of the 
bough he had suspended. 

Kit was himself again, and no mistake, as full of fun and frolic as 
the most frolicsome could wish. And pretty Mary brightened up, and 
the children grew uproarious. But Madge, though happy in the 
changed aspect of things, felt shy and ill at ease, and uncomfortably 
conscious of her cropped head. 

While Tom, generally so full of quiet humour, and so ready to 
respond to Kit’s jokes, looked unwontedly grave for him, with a new 
expression on his kind, clever face, that Madge could not interpret. 

At last the mistletoe was hung, and all arrangements completed, half 
an hour before the time for the arrival of the guests, when Kit 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Now for a coze round the fire, and see who can tell the most 
horrible stories !” 
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“No, no!” said little Clare, “I don’t like Kit’s stories; they’re all 
about ghosts and ogres. Please, Mr. Tom, tell us a fairy story; I like 
your stories best.” 

And the little maid climbed on his knee, and nestled her curly head 
against his shoulder, composing herself to a comfortable listening, 
with one chubby finger thrust into her mouth. 

“ Very well,” said Tom; ‘‘T’ll try: 

“Once upon a time there was a very beautiful princess, and she was 
as good as she was beautiful. Everybody praised her; some for her 
beauty, and some for her goodness, and not a few for both. 

“ She was always dressed, too, in the loveliest dresses, and wore the 
most dazzling jewels in the world. And the people of that country 
were very proud of their princess, and of all her beauty and splendid 
attire. 

“‘ Now it came to pass that there was a dreadful famine in one part of 
that land. It was the people’s own fault, because they had been too 
lazy to sow the seeds properly in the spring. But the consequence 
was that women and children and even strong men were dying for want 
of food, and for lack of money to buy food from those that had plenty. 

“ At last in their trouble they went to the good princess and asked 
her to help them. 

‘*So she emptied all her coppers and gave them every penny she had, 
and they went away happy. 

“‘ But soon they came again in as much distress as before ; for that 
money was all spent, and the famine was worse than ever. 

“Then the princess took off all her brilliant jewels and gave them to 
the beggars. But the courtiers grumbled and said: ‘Why should our 
princess lose her beauty for the sake of these miserables? There is 
nothing so priceless as beauty.’ 

“Then the princess answered : ‘Look on me, my people, the fairy 
Selbstverleugnung * maketh amends.’ 

“And as they looked, they saw a fairy wand waved over their 
princess, and were obliged to confess that her beauty was more dazzling 
than before. 

“ But again the poor people came in their tattered garments to ask 
for bread. ‘Then the princess arose and took one of the poor women 
with her into an inner chamber, and exchanged her own gorgeous 
attire for the tattered clothing of the poor woman, and returned again 
to her throne. 

“But when the courtiers saw what was done they were more furious 
still, and exclaimed : ‘Shame on our princess to insult her beauty thus. 
There is nothing so priceless as beauty !’ 

“ But again the fairy wand waved in the air over her bent head, and 
again the people confessed, ‘ Her beauty is more dazzling than ever !’ 


* Self-sacrifice. 
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“‘ When next the beggars came, the courtiers jeered at them and said: 
‘Go home, ye knaves! ye have spoiled our princess already. What 
would you have of her now?’ 

“ But the princess lifted her snowy arms, and took out the pin that 
fastened her golden locks, till they fell, a shower of real gold, around 
her, and flowed over the steps of the throne to the very feet of the 
beggars. Then the princess called for a pair of shears and clipped 
them all off, and the beggars gathered up the shining gold in armfuls, 
and went away blessing her. 

« But the courtiers were furious now, and would have pursued and 
beaten the beggars, had not the princess called to them in her gracious 
tones, and said: ‘ Look on me, my people, the fairy Selbstverleugnung 
maketh amends.’ And when they turned, lo! there was the wand wav- 
ing over the head of the princess, and her beauty was more dazzling 
than ever ! 

“ Again the beggars came in their distress, and now the princess was 
puzzled for a moment. But presently she sent for a clever dentist, 
who put her under laughing-gas, and drew all her pearly teeth in a 
twinkling by the power of steam. Each tooth was a separate pearl of 
great value. So the beggars went away richer than ever with their 
thirty-six precious pearls, and never came to beg of their princess any 
more, but bought corn, and cropped their lands diligently, singing the 
praises of their beautiful princess, who had given her very hair and 
her teeth for them ! 

“But when the courtiers saw the dainty pearls fall from her ruby lips, 
they were mad with anger, and ran upon the beggars to kill them. 

“ But suddenly the sweet tones of the princess checked them, as 
she cried: ‘Look on me, my people, and confess that the fairy 
Selbstverleugnung yet maketh amends.’ 

So they turned and looked on her, and the courtiers had to shade 
their eyes with their hands, so dazzling was the brilliancy of her 
beauty. 

“Then they exclaimed with one voice: ‘ Hail to the fairy Selbstver- 
leugnung! Hail to our peerless princess! Beauty is precious for 
beauty’s sake, but the beauty of Selbstverleugnung is beyond all 
price !’” 

“What a funny story!” said little Clare. “What does that long 
word mean ?” 

* Tt means self-sacrifice,” said Tom, “and it is the name of the good 
fairy that makes even ugly people beautiful, and makes the lovely, 
lovelier far.” 

“ T’m sure the princess couldn’t have looked pretty,” asserted Nellie, 
“when all her hair was gone, and her teeth too. She must have been 
a worse fright even than Madge !” 

On hearing her own name, Madge looked up from her intense gaze 
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into the fire, and glanced across at Tom on the opposite settee. But 
as their eyes met,’a conscious blush passed over her fair face, and the 
blue eyes drooped again under his earnest gaze, while little Clare 
added to her confusion by exclaiming, with a sudden happy thought : 

“I do believe Mr. Tom meant Madge all along, and that she is his 
beautiful princess !” 

Upon this Madge rose, saying she must go and look out for her 
guests. 

And Tom presently followed her, and found her standing in the 
quaint old porch, cooling her blushing cheeks in the frosty air, and 
waiting for the children. 

“Oh! Madge,” he said in a tone of entreaty, ‘‘ will you be my own 

eautiful princess, and teach me through life your lesson of Selbstver- 
leugnung ? ” 

Madge raised her glistening blue eyes to his, and said, smiling through 
her tears : 

“Oh! Tom, how can I be that, when you know I am such a 
fright ?” 

How Tom convinced her of the contrary, it is not our mission to 
inquire. We only know that the considerate school-children gave 
them time to settle the matter there in the porch to their mutual satis- 
faction, and that the said children received a beaming welcome from 
the happy pair as their reward, when at last they made their appearance, 
trooping up hand in hand to the vicarage, singing a carol as they 
went. 

Never had a happier Christmas Eve been passed under that dear old 
vicarage roof than was spent by the young people on this particular 
occasion entertaining their merry guests. And when the vicar laid 
his hand on Madge’s head as she wished him good-night, saying, 
“ Bless you, my child, it was a golden deed after all,” she felt that her 
cup at least was brim full. 

“Some years have passed since then. Kit has taken his degree with- 
out any more failures or debts, and is helping his father as curate: 
the villagers respecting him none the less for being the best cricketer 
in all the country round. He and his pretty wife live with her mother 
in the dainty cottage aforementioned. 

His friend Tom has led a brilliant career so far, and is looked upon 
as one of the most promising young barristers at the Bar. His wife’s 
golden head is often bent with his over his work, and she is in the full 
sense of the word “a helpmeet ” for him. 
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CHAPTER: ill. 
MR. FRED LYVETT. 

T is possible that even at this early stage, a faint idea of some mis- 
take in the training of their daughter began to dawn upon May and 
his wife. That Sophia was no longer one of themselves, and never 
would be again, was easy to be seen. In habits, manners, education, and 
ideas, she was above them: as Mrs. May might have expressed it, she 
had been lifted into a different spear. And what could come of it Pp— 
speaking only of the feelings. Nothing but cruel disappointment to 
themselves, and bitter mortification to her. Sophia had been brought 
up to be ashamed of her parents ; or, rather, the shame was the result. 
They had educated her to be a lady (according to their notions of one), 

and really poor Sophia was not to be blamed if she responded to it. 

What her future was to be, what they should do with her, and where she 
was to live; gave concern to Mrs. May. But for the foolish pursuit of that 
low literature which had warped her mind, she would have been rather 
a sensible woman ; certainly she was a well-meaning one. Sophia 
plainly told her—and the tears stood in the girl’s eyes as she said it—- 
that she could never reconcile herself to sit in the kitchen ; she could 
not. Her meals she was obliged to take in it, but after each one she 
retired to her own room in the attic. When the doors were shut, and 
the shutters closed at night, she would then come back to the kitchen, 
sure of not being seen there by the world. 

“This can’t go on,” sighed Mrs. May to her husband. ‘“‘ Whatever 
will be done with her? The poor child will eat her heart away.” 

A possible solution to it was to dawn. Whether the fault was Mr. 
Frederick Lyvett’s, or whether it was Miss. May’s; whether it arose by 
accident, or whether by design ; certain it is, that in the course of the 
next week or two, they met and conversed together three or four times, 
in the street, or on the stairs. By the end of the second week they had 
become tolerably intimate, so that it probably did not surprise Sophia, 
though it did her father and mother, when, on the following Sunday, 
early in the afternoon, Mr. Fred appeared, and said he was come 
to escort Miss May to Westminster Abbey, which he had heard her 
express a wish to see, that she “might compare its architecture with 
that of the Roman Catholic churches she had been accustomed to 
admire in France.” 

Had Mr. Frederick Lyvett offered to take her to inspect a Roman 
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Catholic ‘purgatory in the fiery regions, it is certain that Mr. and Mrs, 
May would never have dared to offer an objection, so impressed were 
they with the honour done her by going anywhere with a Lyvett. 
Accordingly, they started. 

“You don’t know how pleased I am that you consented to come with 
me,” he began. 

‘Did you think I should not ?” asked Miss May. 

“Well—our acquaintance has been so short that I thought you 
might object on that score. Still, I knew you were a sensible girl, 
without any stupid nonsense about you.” 

“Perhaps it is not quite comme il faut my coming out like this, but 
it is so grateful to me to get, even for an hour, into congenial society, 
that I forget appearances. You must be aware that in my home (as I 
must perforce call it) there is no society for me.” 

“ Certainly, old May and his—I mean Mr. and Mrs. May—are very 
different from you. When he told me that first Sunday that you were 
his daughter, I could not believe it.” 

“T am different,” answered Sophia. ‘ And how I shall manage to 
drag through my days in a place and position so unsuited to me, I 
cannot tell. I have been miserable ever since I returned. As a child, my 
social unhappiness did not strike me, but now I feel it deeply. I 
require refinement, Mr. Lyvett: it is as necessary to my nature as air; 
therefore you may judge what my home is to me. I believe, if I have 
to stop in it, I shall die of chagrin.” 

“T am sure I wish I could provide you with a better,” said Mr. Lyvett, 
in an impulse of genuine sympathy. 

Unfortunately, the young man was already falling over head and ears 
in love. The bright vision which had burst on his astonished senses 
that Sunday afternoon in his father’s private room had made a lasting 
impression on him. Every interview strengthened the feeling. He 
had never been in love before; but now his time for it had come. 
Frederick Lyvett was of a gentle, yielding nature. He had not the 
strong, sharp intellect of his brother James, but his feelings were strong 
and tender ; in all his impulses he was strictly honourable, and Sophia 
was as safe with him as she would have been with a brother. 

What with talking, and walking slowly, and looking at the fountains 
at Charing Cross, at the Horse Guards, and other points of interest, all 
of which he was delighted to show her, they arrived at Westminster 
Abbey just as the gates were closing after service. So all they had 
to do was to find their way back again, which they did with rather more 
speed ; for Mr. Lyvett called a cab, the best-looking he could see on 
the stand, and escorted Sophia home in it, lest she should be tired. 

Thus the acquaintance had begun, and thus it continued. Continued 
until the infatuated young man was really and truly in deep love with 
Sophia May, and had formed a resolve that when his time for marrying 
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came, no other than she should be his wife. Sophia saw her ends 
gained ; or in a fair way to be so. She did not love Frederick Lyvett: 
she looked upon him as rather “soft.” He certainly was soft in 
regard to her. But she coveted the social position she would attain 
as his wife. 

It was a fact, proved afterwards, that he would descend to that kitchen 
of theirs, when the house was closed for the night, and partake of their 
meals, tea or supper, as the case might be. Old May and his wife never 
forgot their respect: they were the humblest of the humble ; and would 
sit at the very far corner of the kitchen when Mr. Frederick was in it, 
and hand him his tea—if he chose any—at a table different from theirs. 
Sophia felt the degradation for him, perhaps, more than he felt it for him- 
self. Love, as we al] know, softens everything ; anomalies bend before it ; 
incongtuities are not seen. No doubt, at first Frederick Lyvett winced 
at the kitchen and its surroundings : but his love for Sophia was stronger 
than he was. And he did look upon her as being very superior; 
refined and cultivated as were his sisters. 

Sophia had persuaded her parents to part with the worn-out old piano 
which had so offended her nerves the night of her return, and to hire a 
better—she might not want one long there, she said—and Mr. Frede- 
rick Lyvett, who was passionately fond of music, would lean over her, 
enraptured, when she used it. She played and sang very well now: a 
thousand times better, Fred declared, than his sisters. Sophia did play 
and sing well. He was not blinded there. Her voice was sweet, and 
she had that aptitude for music which is sure to repay its cultivation. 

How long this might have gone on, and what would really have been 
the upshot, it is impossible to say ; for Frederick Lyvett was too young 
to marry; neither was he thinking of it yet. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that he, used to refinement at home, would continue long to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with the office kitchen, and his father’s servants 
who inhabited it. But to Sophia’s dismay and misfortune—yes, her 
deep, terrible misfortune—it was brought to an abrupt termination. 

One day Mr. Rowley, the confidential clerk, who had been in the 
house for five-and-twenty years, and was a white-haired old gentleman 
of sixty, and a strict disciplinarian, left his own desk in the front 
office, gathered up some papers in his hand, and proceeded up-stairs to 
Mr. Lyvett’s room. Mr. Lyvett looked up. 

“ What papers are those, Rowley? Canton’s case?” 

“No, sir. I only want to say a few words to you.” 

“What about ?” asked Mr. Lyvett, in a quick tone. He was a stout 
man, with a pleasant eye and ready smile. His younger son must now 
resemble what he was in his youth. 

“ And of course, sir, you will not hint to Mr. Frederick that you 
obtained your information from me. It would set him against me in 
a way that would be unpleasant. But I regard him and Mr. James more 
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like my own sons, having nursed them as boys, and watched them grow 
up; and if I do open my mouth now, it is because I think his interests | 
demand that I should.” | 

“Why, what is it?” inquired Mr. Lyvett, in surprise. 

“You know that May has got his daughter at home, sir?” 

“May? Down-stairs? I know nothing about it. What if he has?” 

“She is a woman grown now, and a very handsome one. Plays and 
sings like a professional, they say, and ‘ 

“Plays and sings!” echoed Mr. Lyvett, bursting into a laugh. 
“* May’s girl?” 

“She does, sir, and that’s not half of the folly. They clubbed 
together, May and his wife and that Aunt Foxaby, and gave her a 
boarding-school education ; and finally they sent her to a school in 
France, to be finished off with French airs and graces. Nobody would 
believe now she was old May’s daughter: she is really an elegant girl.” 

“More fools they. But what has this to do with Frederick ?” 

“Why, he has made her acquaintance, sir, and I believe is over head 
and ears in love: otherwise he would never stand by her at that piano, 
by the hour together, as he does.” 

“What do you say?” cried the lawyer, hotly. “Stands by her 
where? What piano?” 

“Their piano, sir. They have one here, down in the kitchen.” 

“A piano here /” repeated Mr. Lyvett, growing more astonished with 
each disclosure. “ May?” 

“Tt is true. And there’s where Mr. Frederick spends his spare time. 
He is in the kitchen night after night, listening to that piano.” 

“‘T’'ll piano him. But if May and his wife bring up their girl in this 
absurd way, what can they expect? Still, May is our servant, faithful 
and trusty. Frederick ought to be ashamed of himself. And I was 
thinking him so steady! sterling and upright as gold!” 

“‘T fear that he means to marry the girl.” 

Mr. Lyvett’s face flushed red: his tone was haughty. ‘‘ What are 
you saying, Rowley?” 

“Tf I say it, sir, it is in the hope that it may be guarded against. I 
overheard Jones chaffing Mr. Fred about it a week back: they did not 
know I was there. Since then I have waited after hours, and been 
about on Sundays.” 

Mr. Lyvett sat back in his chair, a frown on his brow. 

“Last night, sir, I just dined hard by, and took a stroll down this 
street afterwards, to see if I could see anything going on; and I did. 
She came out, dressed in white, with chains and bracelets and things, 
and he handed her into a cab, hat off, as respectfully as could be, and 
got in afterwards. Old May fetched it from the stand at the top of 
the street. ‘Opera, Haymarket,’ Mr. Fred called out, and off they went.” 
“But with all this going on, Rowley—operas and cabs, and such 
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like—you cannot pretend to think it is an innocent, Platonic sort of 
affair,” said Mr. Lyvett, his mouth curling with scorn. 

“Tnnocent, sir, in one sense. I believe Mr. Fred's intentions to that 
girl are as honourable as ever yours were to Mrs. Lyvett. Had I 
thought it less serious, I don’t know that I should have troubled you.” 

Mr. Lyvett sat and played with his watch-seals—which he wore in 
the old-fashioned manner, hanging down from a heavy, straight chain. 
“Fred was always the fool of the family,” he angrily uttered: but at 
another time he would not have said it. ‘‘ Well, we must see what can 
be done. Harsh measures, in these cases, seldom answer. I am much 
obliged to you, Rowley.” 

Harsh measures seldom do answer, and Mr. Lyvett was a better 
diplomatist. Within a day or two, it was known throughout the house 
that Mr. Frederick was fixed upon to go to Valparaiso. Lyvett, Castle. 
rosse, and Lyvett were the agents for an important house there; and 
some business had arisen which rendered it expedient that one of the 
firm should proceed thither. This was actually the case, and Mr. 
Lyvett had been thinking of despatching his elder son. 

Frederick Lyvett scarcely knew whether to be pleased or annoyed. 
When his father called him into his private room and blandly informed 
him that he and Mr. Castlerosse had come to the decision to despatch 
him on this important mission, he felt transfixed with wonder. Were 
there no Sophia May to intrude herself into his thoughts, he would 
have been gratified beyond measure. Buta young man’s desire for 
adventure overcame even his love : besides, he often heard Sophia sing 
the words “ Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” and believed it. 

“You will have to be off to-morrow, Frederick.” 

“To-morrow !” repeated the startled young man. 

“ You must catch the out-going mail packet.” 

“ But—but my traps, father! I must have an outfit.” 

“Oh, they are easily got together,” said Mr. Lyvett. ‘You can do 
all that to-day.” 

And Frederick found it had to be so. He had barely time that 
night to wish his lady-love farewell, and to vow to her eternal fidelity. 
Away he went in high spirits; not a care or doubt on his mind as to 
the future. 

His only remonstrance to his father had been in regard to his “traps,” 
that there was not enough time to get them together. However, the 
time was made to be sufficient ; and he and his traps were escorted by 
Mr. Lyvett himself to the port of embarkation, and on to the good 
ship, Zhe Skimmer of the South, then making ready to put to sea. Fred 
never dreamt that he was sent away with a motive—that his father 
knew as much about his private affairs as himself. 

Sophia May was stunned by the blow. A suspicion of the truth— 
that something had been discovered—lay upon her; and she fully 
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believed she had seen Fred Lyvett for the last time. It was very 
bitter. She had no love for Frederick Lyvett ; but she missed his plea- 
sant companionship ; and she found all her golden visions, of rising in 
the world as his wife, suddenly flung to the winds. Yes, it was 
intensely bitter. Sophia sat down in her attic and cried many tears. 

“What will become of me, now? I can’t live on in this wretched 
place! Why was I ever born?” 

On the return of Mr. Lyvett to London the porter and his wife were 
ordered into the presence of himself and of Mr. Castlerosse. They 
stood like culprits; Mrs. May attired in her choice black gown that 
she wore for cleaning, and her rusty black cap. 

Mr. Lyvett sternly informed them that the fact of their having 
inveigled his son into a clandestine intimacy with their daughter was 
now known to him, and that Mr. Frederick’s voyage to Valparaiso was 
undertaken to break off the disgrace. ‘Terribly confused and ashamed, 
they knew not what to say, and in their perplexity they gathered what 
Mr. Lyvett had not intended to imply, for he was a man of strict 
veracity—namely, that Mr. Frederick was a party to the scheme, and 
that it was he, in especial, who wished to go away to rid himself of 
Sophia. The porter did venture upon a defence, as well as his confu- 
sion would allow—that Mr. Frederick had not not been “ invaydled” 
at all; that he had took to come of his own accord, and said he would 
come, whether or no; and he, May, humbly hoped the gentlemen 
would condescend to pardon him and his wife for what warn’t no fault 
of theirn. Mr. Lyvett’s pardoning consisted in handing May a certain 
amount of wages in lieu of notice, and ordering them all three to be 
out of the house by five o’clock that evening. 

“T don’t know how we are to get another home,” sobbed Mrs. May, 
descending to the kitchen, dissolved in grief. “Mr. Lyvett says that 
when anybody comes for a character he shall tell the reason we are 
sent off, Who will engage us, with a handsome girl, like you, Sophiar, 
on our hands, to turn young men’s heads? ” 

“Who have done so much damage here,” complained the unfortunate 
porter. For indeed this was a most overwhelming blow, and he could 
only regard his daughter as the cause of it. 

“TI thought it was not all sure,” sighed poor Mrs. May. ‘‘When a 
gentleman, whose family keeps their carriages, and footmen in silk 
stockings, comes to lower himself down to his own servants and sit 
with them in their kitchen, amongst the dirty ashes, as it were, from the 
up-stairs fires, it’s not to be expected but what he z// take himself 
away. He admired Sophiar, as was easy to be seen, and I’m sure 
he was a well-meaning, honourable gentleman, without a ill thought; 
but that was all. AndI declare I don’t know which is the most to 
blame, him or us.” 

“ This is not packing up,” sullenly interposed the porter. 
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“ Zcan’t pack up,” returned Mrs. May, “I am too much shook. 
Whatever is to be done with the pianer ? ” 

“They inust fetch it away, wife. There ain’t nothing else for it.” 

“Oh!” groaned Mrs. May, “I wish I was dead.” 

“Much use it is, wishing that,” said the porter. “ I’d recommend 
you to turn and pack up instead. If the things bain’t in the cart by 
five o’clock, we shall have ’em thrown in for us. I know our master; 
he sticks to his word when he’s roused. You'd better begin with them 
pots and pans. They can go in that empty case.” 

Mrs. May dried her eyes, and slowly rose. ‘‘ Come, Sophiar,” she 
said, “ you must lend a helping hand to-day.” 

“T!” returned Sophia, sobbing out her contempt. “JZ lend a helping 
hand with pots and pans! You couldn’t expect me to do it, mother. 
I will pack my own things: and glad enough I shall be to do it, and 
be away from this place; but I can’t touch kettles and saucepans. 
I've never done any hard work in all my life; you know I have 
not.” 

Mrs. May sighed. True: Sophia had been taught to exercise her 
fingers on the piano, not on domestic work. 

“ Perhaps you could put my clothes up as well as yours, child,” she 
ventured to say. ‘I’m sure I don’t know how in the world we shall 
get through all, and be away by five!” 

Sophia got up from her chair in the corner, and sailed out of the 
kitchen. The porter departed to secure two rooms, which, as he 
chanced to know, were to let in the neighbourhood, and to bring in 
help to get away their goods in time. Later in the day, when they were 
engaged in the attics taking down the bedsteads, and Sophia was in the 
kitchen alone, somebody dashed in at the doer. It was Mr. Jones, 
whom we once saw just after he was articled. His articles were done 
with now. But he remained in the office at a good salary, hoping a 
vague hope that he might sometime see on the door-posts “ Lyvett, 
Castlerosse Lyvett, and Jones.” Mr. Jones had good private expecta- 
tions, and his family and the Lyvetts were on friendly terms. 

“My dear Miss May! I have so longed for a little conversation 
with you, and now that puppy, Fred Lyvett’s out of the way, I - 

“What ?” said Sophia, turning on him no pleasant expression. 

“T admire you immensely, my dear Miss May, and ——-” 

“Then take that,” answered Sophia, dashing over him the contents 
of a wooden bowl, a compound of grease and damp coffee-grounds. 

Mr. Jones stepped back amid the débris of the kitchen furni- 
ture, now preparing for its removal. Considerably more crest-fallen 
than he ever remembered to have been, he retreated up the stairs, 
wondering how on earth he should get his hat out of the office, and 
hide his shirt-front from the clerks. At the turn of the landing he 
met Mrs. May, carrying down some bed-posts. 
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“Sakes alive, sir!” she uttered in astonishment, “whatever is the 
matter? I never saw anybody in such a pickle in my life.” 

“You may well ask what it is, Dame May!” spluttered Mr. Jones. 
“Tt is the work of your daughter. I addressed a polite word to her as 
civilly as I could speak it, and she flung this poison over me—or what- 
ever it is. It’s well for the house that it’s going to have a clearance.” 

“What did you do that for, Sophiar?” demanded Mrs. May, when 
she reached the kitchen. 

“ Do what ?” 

“That to Mr. Jones.” 

“‘ Because I pleased to do it.” 

“‘Whatever shall we do with you if you are to behave like this?” 
cried poor Mrs. May. “Your temper is upset to-day, Sophiar.” 

“T have had enough to upset it,” replied Sophia. “ But I will not 
trouble you long, mother. I have been thinking of matters upstairs, 
and my mind is made up. Your home and father’s will never be any 
fit home for me, so I must leave it and go out in the worid.” 

“As lady’s maid?” briskly responded Mrs. May. 

“No, As governess. I will enter some nobleman’s family.” 

“ A nobleman’s family, child !—what, a lord’s ?” 

“Why not?” coolly asked Sophia. 

“Oh, but don’t you see,” spoke Mrs. May, “how things would be 
against it? You can never get admittance to a lord’s family as 
governess, Sophiar. They want real ladies for governesses, lords do: 
leastways those that have had different beginnings from ours. Why, 
when they came for what they call references, and found us what we 
are, me and your father living in a kitchen, and all that, no lord would 
think you good enough to teach his children.” 

Sophia’s life was rather a mortified life just then. She recognised the 
doubt at least as forcibly as her mother. 

“We should never have wanted you to go out at all, child, never ; 
not as lady’s maid, or anything ; only your Aunt Foxaby got thinking 
afore you came home that you’d not like to live in these kitchens, 
brought up so superior. But if you cou/d reconcile yourself to stay with 
us, Sophiar, why you’d just be the comfort of me and of your father. 
We've got but you.” 

“Now, mother, could you expect it ?” 

Mrs. May sighed. Had they been making a mistake all along? 

“ There seems to be only one course open to me,” observed Sophia ; 
“that of going out as governess. It shall be in a high family, or not 
at all.” 

“Tt can never be a lord’s, child, I’m afraid.” 

“ You will ree,” returned Sophia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AT PARKWATER. 

THE beams of a September sun, drawing near its setting, were falling 
on the mansion pertaining to a well-cultivated estate in one of the 
better parts of Ireland. ‘The house was not erected in a critical style 
of architecture, for it was a straggling, in-and-out sort of building, that 
* seemed to have been added-to indiscriminately at different times—a 
room here, a room there; but the scenery around was beautiful. It 
was called Parkwater. At the window of one of the reception-rooms, 
gazing at an approaching car, stood a pretty, quiet-looking lady, 
unassuming in face as in dress. She appeared a simple-hearted, 
cordial woman, quite devoid of pretence and affectation ; and such she 
was. It was Lady Tennygal. 

She had dined in the middle of the day with her children. She was 
devoted to them ; and when her lord was absent, she was apt to forget 
pomp and state. Lady Tennygal was expecting the arrival of the new 
governess to her little girls, and had hospitably thought she would wait 
tea for her: no doubt this car contained the lady. The Countess 
rang the bell. 

“Reed, show that lady in to me at once. I think it is the governess.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

A minute or two, and the same man threw the door open for the 
governess. A tall, fair girl with a handsome face. ‘The countenance 
had, however, a peculiar expression ; very determined, and not always 
pleasing. 

“Miss May, my lady.” 

Miss May came forward, her head erect, and her air consequential. 
One might have deemed, indeed, that she was the lady and the other 
the governess. She dropped a ceremonious curtsey, very low, just as 
you may have seen from a Frenchwoman. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Lady Tennygal?” 

The Countess inclined her head.. “An uncompromising-looking 
young woman,” she thought to herself, “but that’s all proper, I 
suppose, for a governess. Allow me to welcome you to Parkwater, 
Miss May,” she said, aloud. ‘I hope you will find your residence here 
agreeable.” 

_ “Madam, I thank you for your kind wishes. I trust I shall perform 
my duties to your satisfaction.” 

“ And when you have taken off your things, which I daresay you 
are anxious to do, we will have tea,” said the pleasant little Countess, 
“‘and you shall see your pupils. I thought we would take tea together 
this evening, that we might grow acquainted with each other. I have 
the children very much with me when Lord Tennygal is absent.” 

Miss May was shown to her rooms. When she returned from them 
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she was rather finer than the Countess—taking in the general effect of 
her appearance; and her flaxen hair was dressed in elaborate braids. 
“Too pretentious for a governess,” was the idea that crossed Lady 
Tennygal’s mind ; “I wonder whether she is quite a gentlewoman?” 
The next moment she took herself to task; as she was sure to do, if 
her kind heart gave momentary vent to an ill-natured thought. 

‘‘ Here are your two little girls, Miss May: Lady Laura and Lady 
Rose. My dear children, I am sure you will welcome your governess, 
and tell her you are glad to see her.” 

They advanced and put out their hands: pretty children of nine 
and ten, and well-behaved. 

‘* Mais, elles ne sont pas ” began Miss May, and then pulled 
herself up hastily. ‘I beg your ladyship’s pardon; I have been so 
much accustomed to converse in French, that I occasionally run into 
it when I ought not. I was about to ask if these two young ladies 
were all.” 

“All!” laughed the Countess, ‘‘all the children! There are six 
more, younger than they are. The last is only three months old—such 
a little darling! These are all who will be under your care at present. 
I hope you will bring them on well.” 

‘‘ Papa says we are backward,” interrupted Laura. 

“Oh, yes. Lord Tennygal is very clever himself, and he thinks the 
children ought to be. I tell him there’s quite time enough.” 

“ He has been away ever so long, papa has,” cried little Rose. 

“Nearly nine weeks,” added the communicative Countess to Miss 
May. “He has been out yachting with some friends in the Mediter- 
ranean. But he is in Dublin now, and wil! be home in a day or two.” 

‘Uncle Tody is coming with him,” said Lady Rose, “and he is going 
to bring me a real live Venetian doll in a gondola. He said so.” 

“T have not yet inquired what sort of a journey you have had, Miss 
May,” said the Countess. ‘Was the sea rough ?” 

Before Miss May could answer, the sound of a carriage was heard, 
and the children left their tea and ran to the window to look at it. 

“Mamma!” screamed the children in delight, “it is papa!” 

“ Never!” cried the Countess, running also to look. “Oh, how 
glad Iam! That’s just like him, Miss May; he loves to take us by 
surprise.” 

The Earl of Tennygal came in. A small, fair man, as good-natured 
as his wife. She met him in the doorway, received his embrace, and 
then flew upstairs to carry down the baby herself, and tell the other 
children that papa was come. Miss May had risen, and the Earl 
bowed to her, wondering what visitor his wife had, staying with her. 

‘* Now who is going to be mistress of the ceremonies and introduce 
me?” said he to the little girls, as he stood before the stranger, with a 
genial smile. “Mamma seems to have flown away.” 
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“She came this evening ; she is our new governess.” 

“Hush, Rose,” cried the more dignified Laura. ‘“ Papa, it is Miss 
May.” 

Rose thought that quite enough. She pulled his arm to draw his 
attention. ‘Papa, why did not Uncle Tody come ?” 

“ Uncle Tody is gone to London, Rose.” 

“ And taken my doll and gondola with him?” Roseseemed to think 
much of this “ Uncle Tody.” 

“That lady inthe drawing-room took me by surprise, Bessie,” re- 
marked the Earl to his wife, as they strolled out together after tea. 
“ Rose gave me the imformation that she was a ‘new governess.’ ” 

“*So she is. I sent you word that I had engaged one when I wrote 
to—where was it ?—Sicily.” 

“ Did you? I do not remember it.” 

“Yes, I did. Do you think she looks as if she would suit ?” 

“Dear Bessie, that’s one of your fallacies—judging by ‘looks.’ Did 
you engage this one for her looks?” 

“T never saw her until this evening. Why?” added the Countess, 
with quick apprehension. ‘ Do you not like her looks?” 

“ Oh, her looks are well enough: if her capabilities equal them, she'll 
do. She does not think a little of herself, I can see that. Where did 
you get her from ?” 

“T wrote to London, to Lady Langton. She heard of her through 
an agency, I think. I left it all to Lady Langton. Miss May’s style of 
playing is good, I am told, and her French that of a native.” 

“Um !” said the Earl. ‘* What of her English ?” 

“Oh, Frank ! you speak as if you did not think well of it.” 

“T fancy her tone—her accent, perhaps I should rather say—-is not 
quite as pure and perfect as it mightbe. It does not give one the idea 
that she has mixed in good society.” 

Now, Lady Tennygal had a doubt on her mind that she had noticed 
the same. But she had entire faith in Lady Langton. “ Perhaps we 
may be mistaken, Frank dear,” she said. ‘“ I do so hope she will suit.” 

“So do I, Iam sure,” assented the good-natured Earl. “Is she a 
gentlewoman, Bessie ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Who are her friends ?” 

“Solicitors ; eminent solicitors. That is, her father was. He is 
dead, I think. I will find Lady Langton’s letters for you. I knowmy 
letter to Miss May, the one I wrote to ratify the agreement, was 
addressed to the care of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett, a first- rate 
legal firm of long standing, Lady Langton says, and they strongly 
recommended her.” 

“ Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett!” repeated the Earl. “I know 
the firm well by reputation: most honourable practitioners. If they 
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answer for Miss May, it is all right. Do you give her a high salary, 
Bessie ?” 


“Oh no; very reasonable indeed. Only £40. But she is young, 
and has not been out before. I think she will suit, Frank: but of 


. course there’s no telling without a trial—So Theodore has not come 
‘ with you?” 


“He will be here, I expect, in a few days. He was obliged to go 
on to London to see about one or two matters there ; Aressing ones, 


' Bessie. Tody has been at the old game again. I don’t wonder your — 


father is sick and tired of paying his debts for him.” 

“Poor fellow! He is so good-natured.” 

“Not much of that. He is reckless-natured, if you like. To 
squander away his money, and leave his just debts unpaid, is not being 
what I call good-natured. From London, Tody goes down to see Sir 
Archibald: but as to his getting from him what he wants, I am sure he 
won't; and Tody knows it.” 

“Papa said, the last time, that he would never set him straight 
again,” observed Lady Tennygal. 

“The fact is, Bessie, he has said it so frequently, and Aad to say it 
so frequently, that it falls on Tody’s ears unheeded. But he got a 
sharp, determined letter from Sir Archibald the day before he left the 
yacht.” 

“Oh, did he? What did papa say in it ?” 

“It was to the effect that he would advance no more money ; and if 
Tody went to prison, there he might stop. Tody had been writing to 
Sir Archibald that he was in imminent danger of arrest.” 

‘What will he do? How I wish we were rich!” 

“If we were as rich as the Indies, and could hand Tody a blank 
cheque to be filled up at will, it would be doing him no kindness, for 
he is only pulled out of one scrape to walk into another. It will take 
42,000 now to set him only tolerably clear.” 

“Oh, Frank! Do you know how he is going to manage ?” 

“IT know what he says: but if Tody says one thing to-day, he says 
another to-morrow. He means, in the first place, to have a rake at Sir 
Archibald—that is not my expression, Bessie ; it is his—and get him- 
self freed from one or two things that he must get himself freed from. 
So much, perhaps, Sir Archibald will do; for they are very bad.” 

‘“‘ What are they ?” hastily inquired Lady Tennygal. 

“My dear, I cannot explain them to you; you would not under- 
stand them. Tody is in a mess; and that’s all you need trouble 
yourself to know.” 

“‘ What has it to do with ?—this that is so bad?” 

“Oh, it has to do with bills.) Never you mind. He has been in a 
mess before, and he will be in one again, or else it would not be Tody 
Devereux. Sir Archibald, no doubt, will help him out of ¢#a/, but no 
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further. And then Tody proposes to come over here, and lie perdu 
with us, while he considers how he is to get on his legs again.” 

“T have always thought it a pity he sold out.” 

“He could not keep in. He would have been sent to Coventry. 
You know it was not once, or twice, or three times, that Tody was in for 
it, but always. And some things got to the Colonel’s ears—if they did 
not get to the Commander-in-Chief’s,—and altogether there was no 
other resource. Besides, he was compelled to turn the proceeds into 
money, and make stop-gaps of it.” 

“Still, if he could have kept his commission Q 

“But he could not,” interrupted Lord Tennygal. ‘“ My dear Bessie, 
Tody is your brother, and I am sorry to speak harshly of him, but he 
is just a vagabond, and that’s the best that can be said.” 

A few days passed on. Miss May set to her duties with a will. How 
she had contrived to enter this family was best known to herself ; but, 
being in it, she resolved to try and please. The departure of Frederick 
Lyvett lay on her still as a bitter blow, a terrible check to the am- 
bitious views she had begun to cherish. However, if she could but 
continue in these high families, she hoped to meet with some one as 
eligible as he, who would fall in love with her and raise her by mar- 
riage to his own rank. 

The little girls, Laura and Rose, took to her very kindly ; Lady 
Tennygal was charmed with her playing and singing, and all parties 
were satisfied. Miss May, perhaps, would have been better satisfied 
had Parkwater been more lively. It might have been a desert, for all 
the company she saw; and she could not understand a lord and a 
lady living so quietly in regard to household arrangements. 

On the first Sunday, as they were walking home across the park after 
morning service, Lord Tennygal suddenly addressed his wife : 

“Ts that governess of yours an Englishwoman, Bessie ?” 

“Certainly. Why?” 

“Because she uses a French prayer-book in church.” 

“No!” uttered Lady Tennygal, in an accent of disbelief. 

“She used one this morning. I saw it in her hand. And ——” 

“Mamma !” cried little Rose, running up, her whole air, eyes, lips, 
one picture of admiring awe — “mamma, only think! Miss May’s 
book is not a common book like ours: it is all in French; every 
bit. How I wish I was clever enough to have a French frayer- 
book !” 

“That’s corroborative testimony,” laughed Lord Tennygal. ‘I don’t 
know how you will get over the dilemma,” he added to his wife, in an 
under and more serious tone. ‘It is a pity the children observed it. 
You cannot well speak against their governess to them: but you can- 
not allow their minds to retain the favourable impression that French 
prayer-books seems to have made.” 
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The kind face of Lady Tennygal wore a vexed expression. ‘ How 
could Miss May evince so much bad taste ?” 

“T don’t think ‘taste’ is quite the right word,” remarked Lord 
Tennygal. ‘ Mark me, Bessie, this proves that the young lady’s mind 
has not been altogether well trained: I doubt whether her talents have. 
Nobody ever took a French prayer-book to our service but from one 
motive—display. And a well-educated woman knows that she has no 
need of that. I should say Miss May is much more superficially 
acquainted with French than you suspect, or she would not seek to 
parade it.” 

At this moment they turned an angle of the walk, and came face to 
face with a gentleman ; a tall, dark man, with a profusion of black hair 
and whiskers, black eyes that seemed to pierce you in a disagreeable 
manner, and a too free, but at the same time an ill-tempered cast of 
countenance. Some people would have shrunk from him instinctively ; 
some might have called him handsome. He was undoubtedly a fine 
man as to figure, towering a head and shoulders above Lord Tennygal. 
It was Captain Devereux, brother to Lady Tennygal, but several years 
older ; and no two faces, and no two individuals, could be much less 
alike. 

“ Theodore !” uttered Lady Tennygal, in an accent of surprise. 

“What ! have you arrived?” exclaimed the Earl. ‘ How well you 
kept your promise of writing !” 

“‘ Aw—I had nothing good to write,” said the new-comer, speaking 
in a very affected and untrue tone of voice. ‘I got here two hours 
ago, and saw you all filingoff to church. What a thundering long 
sermon you must have had inflicted on you! I wonder you could sit 
it out !” 

“Do not forget our old bargain, Theodore,” hastily interrupted Lady 
Tennygal: “ no irreverent speaking before the children.” 

“Oh, it’s Uncle Tody,” exclaimed Rose, running to him. “ Uncle 
Tody, where’s my live doll?” 

‘She died on the voyage.” 

“It’s not true,” said Rose. 

“Ttis. She was sea-sick.” 

The child looked very hard of belief. “‘ Then, where's the gondola ?” 

“Oh, that has sailed away.” 

Rose turned away in supreme indignation. ‘Mamma, did you 
ever know Uncle Tody bring us anything that he promised? It is 
always the same.” 

“Uncle Tody” was no longer attending to Rose: his notice was 
given to the handsome girl who was walking up with Laura. She 
wore a lilac silk Gress and a showy shawl; and he thought, as Lord 
Tennygal had first done, that it was a visitor. Having a propensity for 
admiring all the handsome girls that came in his way, Captain Devereux 
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lifted his hat. Strictly speaking, he was no longer Captain Devereux, 
as he had sold out ; but habit made the title familiar. Lord Tennygal 
linked his arm within his brother-in-law’s, and drew him on. 

“Stop a bit, Tennygal. Who's that?” 

“ Nobody that need concern you. The governess. How have you 
managed over yonder?” 

“T have not managed at all,” was the reply, accompanied by an oath. 
In those days swearing was thought fashionable, and Captain 
Devereux kept the fashion up. 

“ Not managed at all? I suppose you mean with your father.” 

“The old man stands out ; he won’t advance a stiver. I think he 
would have done something, but my temper got up, and wecame to 
hard words.” 

“‘ Your temper often gets up when it ought to keep down,” remarked 
Lord Tennygal. “ Well?” 

“ There was nothing left for me but to make my escape. And, by 
Jove! I can’t feel sure, Tennygal, that I shall not be followed here. 
Once let the confounded foxes get the scent, and I’m done for.” 

“ And what, I ask, do you mean to do?” 

“T have been turning it over in my mind, and I think a good plan 
would be for you to write to the old man 4 

“J will not interfere between you and Sir Archibald,” interrupted the 


Earl. 

“ You won't ?” 

“T won't. I have no right to do so, and it might make it unpleasant 
for Bessie.” 

“Then Bessie shall. He'll listen to her: as he would to you. But 
he won’t to me.” 

“‘ Bessie must do as she thinks best. I will not control her. But 
were she of my opinion, she would remain neuter.” 

‘What the plague am I to do?” was the angry rejoinder. ‘These 
confounded matters must be settled, and with speed too; you know 
that. Why should you put the check on Bessie’s trying to win over 
Sir Archibald ?” 

“TJ don’t put it on. I said I would not control her. But these 
things are not of a nature that you can explain to my wife.” 

“ Of course I am not going to give the details to her.” 

“ But they must be given to Sir Archibald. It is only the dire neces- 
sity that will induce him to listen at all.” 

“You ought to help me with him, Tennygal,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Noysense, man! Write a proper statement to Sir Archibald— 
properly worded, I mean, and apologising for your temper—and crave 
his assistance, so far as that you cannot do without it. That’s the best 
thing to do. We will talk it over to-morrow. And, look here—don’t 
call him the ‘old man’ to Bessie. She does not like it. It savours 
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of disrespect: and your father is not old yet. Come in now, Devereux, 
and take some luncheon.” 

Rose still harped upon her wrongs, enlightening the governess as to 
the ever non-fulfilment of the promises as to live dolls and gondolas. 

“Don’t you think it is a great shame of Uncle Tody, Miss May ?” 

“Perhaps it was not his fault,” suggested the governess. ‘* What is ~ 
your uncle’s name ?” 

“Why, it’s Uncle Tody.” 

“ But his other name?” 

“Captain Devereux,” said Laura. ‘He is mamma’s brother.” 

“He is not a real captain now, you know, because he has. no men to 
command,” interposed Rose. “ Grandpapa was so angry with him.” 

** Who is your grandpapa, Lady Laura?” inquired the governess. 

“Sir Archibald Devereux. He is one of the Queen’s Officers of 
State, and he makes laws.” 

With the last piece of information the children were called to be 
made ready for their dinner, which they took at the luncheon-table. 
As did the governess, Miss May did not exchange a word with Captain 
Devereux, but he glanced at her often with his black eyes. Afterwards, 
when she was alone in her sitting-room, she unlocked her desk and took 
out a French book. Sophia did well to keep it, and all such books, 
locked up : it would have astonished Lady Tennygal had she seen them 
at Parkwater. The governess appeared, however, to find amusement 
in it, for she sat reading it till the bells rang out for afternoon service. 

“Those droning bells again!” was her grumbling ejaculation. “Of 
course I shall be expected to attend—and not a creature ta look at one 
except parish rustics!_| Had I known this was such a wretched, out-of- 
the-world neighbourhood, I might not have been so eager to get to it.” 

Miss May was right : she was expected to attend. But she appeared 
with an English prayer-book, the gift of Lady Tennygal: who, in pre- 
senting it, had made a special request that the French one might be put 
away out of sight, and never be taken to church at Parkwater again. 
Sophia wished the church at Hanover, or as much farther off as it could 
be induced to go. She foresaw, indeed, that she should lead but a dull 
life of it at Parkwater. Sober routine was not congenial to her, she 
feared. As to this gentleman, Captain Devereux, who had enlivened 
their dulness to-day, she supposed he had but come on a very tempo- 
rary visit, and that the probability was she should not exchange a word 
with him while he stayed. But she would have liked to well enough. 
He struck her as being quite a noble-looking man, especially by the 
side of that shrimp, Lord Tennygal : and she at least did not see any- 
thing to dislike in his manners or expression. I said before that some 
people did not: rather the contrary: and Miss May was one. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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